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Vor. VII, 22 


LEXANDER POP E was 
born in London, May : 22, 1688, 
of parents whoſe rank or ſtation was 
| never aſeertained: we are informed that 
they were of genti⸗ bboll; that his father 
was of a family of which the Eat! of 

owne was the head, and that his mo- 
ther was the daughter of William Tur 
ner, Eſquire, of York, who had like- 
wiſe three ſons, one of whom had ths 
honour of being killed; and the other of 
dying, in the ſervice of Charles tlie Fivt ; 
52109 A. SO the 


the third was made a general officer in 


Spain, from from whom 


what ee and forfeitures had | 


left in the family. 
Thisgland this only, Al told by Pope; 


who is more willing, as I have heard ob- 


ſerved, to ſhew what his father was not, 
than what he Was. It is allowed chat he 
grew rich by trade; 3 but Whether in a 
ſhop or on the Exchange has never been 
di covered. Both parents were papiſts. 
Pope was from, his birth of a conſti- 
tution tender and delicate; but is ſaid 
to have thewn, remarkable gentleneſs 
= ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. , The weak- 
neſs of his body, continued through his 
life, but the. mildneſs of his mind per- 


haps ended with his childhood. His 
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voice, 
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P OP E. 2 
voice, when he was young, was ſo 
pleaſing, that he was called in fondneſs 
the little Nightingale, © [91 w) 

Being not ſent early to ſchool; he 
was taught to read by an aunt; and 
when he was ſeven or eight years old 
became a lover of books. He firſt 
learned to write by imitating printed 


books; a ſpecies of penmanſhip in 


which he retained great excellence 


through his whole life, though bis or- 
dinary hand was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was 
placed in Hampſhire under Taverner, 
a Romiſh prieſt, who, by a method very 
rarely practiſed, taught him the Greek 
and Latin rudiments together. He was 
now firſt regularly initiated in poetry by 
1 the 
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compoſition. * 


4 P. uOGHPOE. E 
the peruſal of Ogylby's Homer, and 


Sandys's Ovid: -Ogylby's aſſiſtance he 
never Tepaid with any praiſe ; but of 


Sandys he declared, in his notes to the 


Wliad, that Engliſh po 


etry owed much 
reſent beauty to his tranſlations. 


From the care of 2 — det 
n his proficiency was confiderable, 


he was removed to a ſebool at Twyford 


near Wincheſter, and again to another 
ſchool about Hyde: park Corner; from 
which he uſed ſometimes to ſtroll to 
the playhouſe, and was ſo delighted with 
theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a 
kind of play from Ogylby's [liad, with 


ſome verſes of his on intermixed, 


6 | | which 
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p P E. 3 
which he perſuaded: his ſchool-fellows 


to act, with the addition of his maſter's 


gardener, who perſonated Ajax. 
At the two laſt ſchools he uſed to re- 
preſent: himſelf as having loſt part of 
what Taverner had taught him, and on 
his maſter at Ty ford he had already 
exerciſed his poetry in a lampoon. Vet 
under thoſe maſters he tranſlated more 
than a fourth part of the Metamorphaſes. 
If he kept the ſame proportion in his 
other exerciſes, it cannot be thought 
that his loſs was great. "I 
He tells of himſelf, in his poems, | 
that he liſp'd in numbers; and uled to 
fay that he could not remember the 


time when he began to make verſes. In 
the ſtyle of fiction it might have been ſaid 
A 3 of 
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of hirn as of Pindar, that when he lay 


in his cradle the bees cx e about: his 


$51 


W e 
About the time of the Revolution 


his father, who was undoubtedly diſap- 


pointed by the ſudden blaſt of popiſh 
proſperity, quitted his trade, whatever 
it was, and retired to Binfield in Wind- 
for Foreſt, with about twenty thouſand 


pounds ; for which, being conſcientiouſ- 
| ty determined not to intruſt it to the 


government, he found no better uſe 
than that of locking it up in a cheſt, 
and taking from it what his expences 
required; ; and his life was long enough 
to conſume a great part of it, before his 
fon came to the inheritatice. | 


W 


p O POE. — 
To Binfield Pope was called by bis 
ather when he was about twelve years 
od; and there he had for a few montlis 
the aſſiſtance of one Deane, Another 
prieſt, of whom he learned only to con- 
ſirue à little of Tully's Offices.” How 
Mr. Deane could ſpend, with a boy 


who had tranſlated ſo much of Ovid, 


Eſme months over à ſmall part of Tully 1 


Offices; it is now vain to enquire; | 
Of a youth ſo ſucceſsfully employed, 
and fo conſpicuouſly improved, a minute 
account muſt be naturally deſired; but 
curioſity muſt be contented withi con- 
fuſed; imperfect, and fometimes impro- 
bable intelligence. Pope, finding little 
advantage from external help, reſolved 
thenceforward to direct himſelf, and at 


Ka twelve- 


8 P O. 70 Es. 
twelve formed a plan of ſtudy which 


ment than the deſire of excellence. 
1 His p rimary and principal purpoſe 


accidentally concurred, , by propoſing 
ſubjects, and obliging him to correct 
his performances by many reviſals; af- 
ter which the old gentleman, when he 


Was fatisfied, ved lay. theſe are. GRE 
FARES on (ie ooh ON M 18 1 
In his peruſal of. the Eoglith n a 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed the verſification of 
Dryden, which he conſidered as the 


— 2 
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model to be ſtudied, and was impreſſed 
with ſuch veneration for his inſtructer, 
that he perſuaded ſome friends to take 
him to the coffee houſe which Dryden 


fre- 


he completed with little other ineite- 


%' 6 | 
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was to be a poet, with which his father 


f1 


P O P. EL 9: 
frequented, and pleaſed himſelf with 
having ſeen hiumu . 

Dryden died May: 1, *, ome; 
days before Pope was twelve; ſo early 
muſt he therefore have felt the power 
of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 
Who does not wiſh: that Dryden. could 
have known the value of the homage 
ge that was paid him, and foreſeen the 
4greatneſs of his young admirer? |. A 

The earlieſt of Pope 8. productions f 18 
* his Ode on Solitude, written before he 
of was twelve, in which there is : nothing 


e more than other forward boys have 
d attained, aud which is not equal to 
r, | Cowley's performances at the ſame age. 
de His time was now ſpent wholly in 
en | reading and writing. As he read the 
e- f Claſ- 
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Clafficks, "ihe amuſed himſelf with 


tranſlating them ; and at fourteen made 
a"verfion of the firſt book of the Thebats, 
Which, with ſome reviſion, he after- 


wards publiſhed. He muſt have been 


at t this n oy he had no at #'conſide= 
By Pryden's F les which had then' 
been not long publiſhed, © and were 
much in the hands of poetical readers, 
he was tempted to try his own ſkill- in 


giving Chaucer a more faſhionable ap- 
pearance, and put January and May; 


and the Prologue of the Wife of Bath, 
into modern Engliſh. ” He tranſlated 


likewiſe the Epiſtle of Sappho to Phaon 


from Ovid, to complete the verſion, 
which was before imperfect; and wrote 


ſome 


bane, 


Ly. 


CW 


Pr oO Þ E 11 
ſome other ſmall pieces, which he after- 
wards printed. Ia vile] d 

He ſometimes imitated the Engliſh 
poets, and profeſſed: to have written at 
fourteen his poem upon Silence, after 
Rocheſter's Nothing. He had now 
formed his verſification, and in the 
ſmoothneſs of his numbers ſurpaſſed his 
original: but this is but a ſmall part 
of his praiſe; he diſcovers ſuch ac- 
quaintance both with human life and 
publick affairs as is not eaſily conceived 
to have been attainable by a boy of 
fourteen in Windſor Foreſ]. 
Next year he was defirous of opening 
to himſelf new ſources of knowledge, 
by making himſelf acquainted with mo- 


dern languages; and removed for a time 


to 


12 QE. 

to London, that he might ſtudy French 
and Italian, which, as he deſired nothing 
more than to read them, were by dili- 
gent application ſoon diſpatched. Of 
Italian learning he does not appear to 
have ever made much uſe in his ſubſe- 
quent ſtudies. 

- He then veturued to Binfield; and ces 
lighted himſelf with his own poetry. 
He tried all ſtyles, and many ſubjects. 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epick 
poem, with panegyricks on all the 
Princes of Europe; and, as he confeſſes, 
thought bimſelf the greateſt genius that 
ever was. Self- confidence is the firſt 
requiſite to great undertakings ; he, in- 
deed, who forms his opinion of himſelf 
in ſolitude, without knowing the powers, 

of 


CVE 
of other men; is very liable to errour; 
but it was the felicity of 1 to rate 
himſelf at his real value. 4 

_ Moſt of his puerile ———_ were, 
4 his maturer judgement, afterwards 
deſtroyed; Alcanger, the epick poem, 
was burnt: by the perſuaſion of Atter- 
bury. The tragedy was founded on thie 
legend of St. Genevieve. Of the . 
there is no accoun. : | 

Concerning his ſtudies it is celarcd, 


ber he tranſlated Tully on old Age; and 


that, beſides his books of poetry and 
criticiſm, he read Temple's Eſſays and 
Locke on human Underſtanding. His reads 
ing, though his favourite authors are 
not known, appears to have been ſuffi- 
ciently extenſive and multifarious; for 
his 
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his early pieces ſhew, with ſufficient evi. 


dence, his knowledge of books. I 
He that is pleaſed with himſelf, eafily 
imagines that he ſhall pleaſe others. Sir 


William Trumbal, who had been am- 
baſſador at Conſtantinople, and ſecre- * 


tary of ſtate, when he retired from bu- 
fineſs, fixed his reſidence in the neigh- 


bourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet | 


fixteen, was introduced to the ſtateſman . 
of fixty, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf IM: 
that their interviews ended in friendſhip 
and correſpondence. Pope was, through 
his whole life, ambitious of ſplendid 
acquaintance, and he ſeems to have 
wanted neither diligence nor ſucceſs in 
attracting the notice of the great; for 
from his firſt entrance into the world, 
ad. | and 


POSE "x5 
and his entrance was' very early, he was 
| 3 . dmitted to familiarity with thoſe whofe 
4 rank or "Ration made them” moſt con- 

Pim the age of fixtcen the life of 


Pope, as an author, may be properly 


a pued He now wrote his Paſtorals, 
© which were ſhewn to the Poets and Cri- 

bas of - that time; as they well de- 
ſerved, they were read with admiration, 
and many praiſes were beſtowed upon 
them and upon the Preface, which is 
both elegant and learned in a high de- 


ree: they were, however, not "pub- 
if liſhed till five years afterwards. 5 
Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are dif- 
ting iſhed among the Engliſh Poets by 
he early exertion of their powers ; but 
2 the 


1 
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16 T 9E. 
the works of, Cowley ene were pub. A 
:Hiſhed in his childhood, and therefore of E | 
him only can it be certaiq that his pue- 
rile performances received no improve- 
ment from his maturer ſtudies. 


At this time began his acquaintance 4 | 


ohhh Wicherley, a, man who ſeems to IJ 
have had. among, his conte poraries his 
Full ſhare. of reputation, to have been 


eſteemed! without virtue, an- careſſed : 3 


- without good-humour. Pope was proud 1 
- of his notice; Wycherley wrote verſes| 
zin his praiſe,; which he, was charged by} 
Dennis with writing. to himſelf, and 
they agreed for a white to flatter one | 
another. It is pleaſant to remark how || 
ſoon Pope learned the cant of an author, 
and began to treat criticks with con- 
"511 I - tempt, 


W tempt, though he had yet ſuffered 
nothing from them. 


But the fondneſs of Wycherley was 


too violent to laſt. His eſteem of Pope 
was ſuch, that he ſubmitted ſome poems 


e to his reviſion; and when Pope, per- 


2 haps proud of ſuch confidence, was 


is {uthciently bold in his criticiſms, and li- 
ni peral in his alterations, the old ſcribler 
| 7 was angry to ſee his pages defaced, and 
10 ; felt more pain from the detection than 
es content from the amendment of his 


faults. They parted; but Pope always 
conſidered him with kindneſs, and viſi- 


10 3 ted him a little time before he died. 


Another of his early correſpondents 


was Mr. Cromwel, of whom I have 
learned nothing particular but that he 


B uſed 


18 1 6 1. 
uſed to o ride a · hunting in a tye-wig. He 


* 


was fond, and perhaps vain, of amuſing 
himſelf with poetry and criticiſm; and 
ſometimes ſent his performances to Pope, 
who did not forbear ſuch remarks as 
were now-and=then unwelcome... Pope, 
in his turn, put the juvenile verſion of 
Statius into his hands for correction. | 
Their correſpondence afforded the 
publick its firft knowledge of Pope's 
Epiſtolary Powers; for his Letters were 
given eue e 2 to one Mrs. Thomas, 
and ſhe many years afterwards ſold them 
to Curll, who inſerted them in a volume 
of his Miſcellan is. 
Walſh, a name yet preſerved among 
the minor poets, was one of his firſt 
encouragers. His regard was gained 
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5 8 P F. 19 
y the Paſtorals, and from him Pope 
received the counſel by Which lie 
feems to have regulated his ſtudies. 
Walſh adviſed him to correctneſs, which, 
as he told him, the Engliſh poets had 
hitherto neglected, and which therefore 
was left to him as a baſis of fame; and, 
being delighted with rural poems, re- 
commended to him to write a paſtoral 
comedy, like thoſe which are read ſo 
eagerly in Traly ; A deſign which Pope | 
| probably did not approy wi as he did not 2 
follow . 
Pope hal 1 now Aeclarel himſelf a poet; 
and, thinking himſelf entitled to poeti- 
al converſation, began at ſeventeen to 
frequent Wilks, a coffeehouſe on the - 
wick fide of Ruffelftreet in Covent- 


„ 


B 2 garden, 


12 


indefatigably diligent, and infitiably CU- 


money for expenſive pleaſures, and 


be ſpent much of his time over his 

hooks ; but he read only to ſtore his 
| _ with facts and images, ſeizing 
all: that his authors preſented with un 
* diſtinguiſhing voracity, and with an ap 
| petite for knowledge too eager to be 


5 the facultics were at once involuntaril 
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garden, where the. wits of that time 
uſed to aſſemble, and where Dryden had, 
when. he lived, been accuſtomed to pre- 
ſde. ee eee ene 


A'S a + «+ 


During this gan of his life he was 


rious; ; wanting bealth for violent and 


having certainly excited in himſelf very 


ſtrong deſires of intellectual eminence, 


ice. In a mind like his, however, a 


Im- 


„„ 
Mmproving.” Judgement; is 80 upon 
us by experience. He that reads many 
books muſt compare one opinion or one 
ſtyle with another; and when he "tom: 
pares muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh, reject, 
and prefer. But the account given by 


himſelf of his ſtudies was, that from 


fourteen to twenty he read only for 
amuſement, from twenty to rwenty-ſeven'. 


for improvement and inſtruction; that 
in the firſt part of this time he defifed 
only to know, atid in the e ſecond he eu 
deavoured to judge. e 

The Paſtorals, which had been for 
ſome time handed about among poets 
and criticks, were at laſt printed (1709) 
in Tonſon's de in Aa volume 


'# : 741 


ee BY” which 


2, v. 
which began with the Paſſorals of Phir 0 
r and ended with thoſe, of Pope. 
The ſame year, was, written the En 
on 1 Critic n; a work which diſplays ſuch 


extent of comprehenſion, ſuch nicety of I « 
diſtine iop, ſuch acquaintance with man- 
kind, anch ſuch, knowledge both of an 
cient and modern, learning, as are nor; il « 


qften attained, by the, matureſt age and. 
lpngeſt,, experience, It was. publiſhed 

about, two years aſteryards,. and bging 
praiſed by, Addiſon; an. the. wegen, 
with ſufficient liberalitw, met with, ſo io 

much,fayour,as enraged Dennis, - 3 | 
out any manner of, provocation on his. 


fide, and ttackedi ini his perſon, "ing, 
6 ſtead of his writings, by one who was 


« wholly 


r 23 
« wholly a ſtranger to him, at a time 
« when all the world knew he was per- 
tc ſecuted by fortune; and not only ſaw 
that this was attempted in a clan- 
« deſtine manner, with the utmoſt falſe- 
« hood and calumny, but found that 
„all this was done by a little affected 


| WH © hypocrite, who had nothing in his 
mouth at the ſame time but truth, 


, candoury: fririaihip geb Malus Wi 
b © manity, and magnanimity.“ N tt! 
; How the attack was clandeſtine is not” 
eafly perceived, nor how his perſon is 

depreciated; but he ſeems to have 
Ekaoun ſomething! of Pope's character, 
; in whom may be diſcovered an appetite 
to talk too frequently of his 


B 4 The 


own vir-' 
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24 POP E. 
The pamphlet is ſuch as rage might 
be expected to dictate. He ſuppoſes r 
himſelf to be aſked two queſtions; whe- FH 
ther the Eſſay will ſucceed, and WA: or i 2 


I. 


what is the author, 

Its ſucceſs he admits to be- ſecured 
by the falſe opinions then prevalent . 
the author he concludes to be young and 
rau. 1 342 
_ Firſt, becauſe be diſcovers a ſuffi- 
ciency beyond his little ability, and hath 
raſhly undertaken a taſk infinitely above 
his force. Secondly, while this little 
author ſtruts, and affects the dictatorian 
air, he plainly ſhews that at the ſame 
time he is under the rod, and while he 
pretends to give law to others is a pe- 
dantick ſlave to authority and opinion. 

l © Third- 


p O P F. Ty 
Thirdly, he hath, like ſchodlboys, bor. 
 rowed both from living and dead. 
Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, 
and frequently contradicts himſelf, 
TO WE. 18 . Perjettiay in the 
wrong. 
All theſe poſitions he aaa 8 
prove by quotations and 'remarks ; : but 
his deſire to do miſchief is greater than 


< ot I 


his power. He has, however, juſtly eri- 


WF ciciſed ſome paſſages. In theſe lines, | 


T here are whom heav'n has bleſs'd with 
5 ſtore of wit, | 
p- Yet want as much again to manage it ; 4 
For wit and Jadgement.” ever are at 
a ſtrife— * | 
it is apparent that wiz has two mean- 


a ings, and that what is wanted, though 
called 


26 p O P E. 


E> 
called wit, is truly judgement. So far 


Dennis 18 undoubtedly. right; but, not 
content with, argument, he will have a 
little mirth, and triumphs over the firſt 
coupler in terms too elegant to be for- 
gotten. By the way, what rare num- 
« bers are here! Would not one ſwear 
4 chat chis youngſter had eſpouſed ſome. 
6 antiquated. Muſe, who had. ſued. out 


« * a divorce on account of impotence. 


« trom ſore fu perannuated ſinner; and, 
« having, been p- xed by her. former 
6 ſpouſe, has got the gout in her de- 
er. hobble 
« ſo damnably.” This was the man 
who would reform a nation . into 


66 crepit age, which makes Þ 


+ 
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In another ws Pope bimſelf allowed 
that Dennis had. detected one of thoſe, 
blunders, which are called balls... The, 


firſt edition had this line: $5 tay 
What i 5 this Wk vo fin 
Where wanted, ſeorn',, r envied, 

|  where-acquir'd? 


60 How, 0 ſays: the critick, 0 can Wit t be. 
« ſcorn'd where it; is not? Is not this a. 
« figure frequently employed in Hiber- 
nian land? The perſon that Wants this, 
wit may indeed be ſcorned, but the, 
* ſcorn thews, the honour Which the, 
„ eontemner has for wit.“ Of this. re- 
mark Pope made the proper uſe, by cor- 
recting the paſſage. , 
I have Preſerved, L think, all, ha is, 
teaſonable in Dennis's criticiſm ; it re- 
| | EE, 


28 POPE 

mains that juſtice be done to his delicacy. 
«© For his acquaintance (fays Dennis) he 
* names Mr. Walſh; who had by no'meatis 
ic the qualification which this author rec- 
* kons abſolutely neceſſary to a critick, it 
6 being very certain that he was, like 
&« this Effayer, a very indifferent poet; 
« he loved to be well. dreſſed; and I re- 


% member a little young gentleman 
* whom Mr. Walſh uſed to take into 


4 his company, as a double foil to his 
& perſon and capacity. Enquire be- 
& tween Sunning hill and Oakingham for 
« a young, ſhort, ſquab gentleman, the 
« yery bow of the God of Love, and 
& tell me whether he be a proper author 
6% make perſonal refleCtions He 
* _y extol the antients, but he has 
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ce reaſon to thank the gods that he was 


“born a modern; for had he been born 
oy of Grecian parents, and his father 
« conſequently had by law had the ab- 
6“ ſolute diſpoſal of him, his life had 
« been no longer than that of one of 
« his poems, the life of half a day.— 
& Let the perſon of a gentleman of his 
6e parts be never ſo contemptible, his 
6 inward man is ten times more ridi- 
7 culous ; it being impoſſible that his 
cc outward form, though it be that of 
« downright monkey, ſhould differ ſo 
<* much from human ſhape, as his un- 
thinking immaterial part does from 
* human underſtanding.” Thus began 
the hoſtility between Pope and Dennis, 
which, though it was ſuſpended for a 
ſhort 


$0 S 0 PFE. 
Ahort time, never was appeaſed. Pope 
Teems, at firſt, to have attacked him 
Wantonly; but though he always pro- 
fefled to deſpiſe him, he difcovers, by 
mentioning him often, that he felt his 
Force or his venom. © © 

Of this Eflay Pope declared thus! he 
did not expect the ſale to be quick, be- 


cauſe not one gentleman in ſixty, even of 


diberaledutation, could underſtand it. The 
' gentlemen, and the education of that 


time; ſeenk te have Been bf u lower chi 


racter chan they are of this. He men- 
tions a — copies as a numerous 
1 VVG R {+ 28D 


Dennis was beter? the 


zealous papiſts thought the monks treat- 
ed with too much contempt, and Eraſ- 


mus 
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mus too ſtudiouſiy praiſed; but to theſe 
objections he had not much regard. 

The Efoy has been tratiſlated into 
French by Hamilton, author of the Comte 
de Grammont, -whoſe verſion was never 
printed, by Robot ham, ſeoretary to the 
King for Hanover, and by Rejnel ; and 
commented by Dr. Warburton, who has 
diſcovered in it ſuch order and con- 

nection as was not perceived by Addi- 
ſon, nor, as is ſaid, en by the au- 
chen d en 055 Biba d 


Almoſt every poem, conſiſting of pre- 
cepts, is ſo far arbitrary and immetho- 
dical, that many of che Paragraphs may 
change Places with. no apparent incon- 
venience; for of two or more Pofitions, 
2 upon ſome remote and ge- 
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.neral principle, there is ſeldom any co- 
gent reaſon why one ſhould, precede the 
other. But for the order in which they 
ſtand, whatever it be, A. little ingenuity 
may eaſily give a reaſon. It is poſſible, 
ſays Hooker, that by long circuniduction, 
fr om An one truth all truth may be in- 
ferred. Of all homogeneous truths 
at leaſt, of all truths reſpecting the 
ſame general end, in whatever ſeries 
they may be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas may be formed, 
ſuch as when, it is once ſhewn, ſhall ap- 
pear natural; but if this order be re- 
verſed, another mode of connection 
equally ſpecious may be found or made. 
Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming Fortitu de 
firſt of the cardinal virtues, as that with- 
5 eee 
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dut which no other virtue can ſteadily 
be practiſed but he might, with equal 
propriety, have placed Prudence and 
Juſtice before it, ſince without Pru- 
dence Fortitude is mad; n aa 
it is miſchie vous 23391 

As the end of method is elbe 
ty, that ſeries is ſufficiently regular 
that avoids obſcurity; and where there is 
no obſcurity it will not be dau to 
diſcover method. o . 45630; 224d 

In the ente was publiſhed/the 
Meſſiah, which he firſt ſubmitted to the 
e- WW peruſal of Steele, and corrected: Jl com- 
n pliance with his criticiſm. 

e. It is reaſonable to infer, an his 
de ¶ Letters, that the verſes on the Unfortu- 
n- zate Lady were written about the time 
ut © 4 when 
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when his Ea was publiſhed. The 
Lady' s name and adventures 1 have 
1 ſought with fruitleſs enquiry. #101 
II can therefore tell no more chan 
T have learned froin Mr. Ruff head, who 


writes with the confidence of one who 


ould truſt! his information. She was 


| 2 woman of eminent rank and large for. 
tune, the ward of an unkle, who, having 


given her a proper education, expected 
like other guardians that ſhe ſhould 


make at leaſt an equal match, and ſuch 


he propoſed to her, but found it re- 
jected d. in favour of a n n 


of inferior condition. 


Having diſcovered the correſ. an 
between the two lovers, and finding the 
n to abide by her 


491 I own 


as 


#69k DB 
ewn choice, he ſuppoſed that ſe paration 
might do what can rarely be done by 
arguments, and ſent her into 3 "_ 
| country, where ſhe was obliged to con- 
verſe only with thoſe from was e 
| unkle had nothing to fear. an 4 
Her lover took care to repeat his 
| vows; but his letters were intercepted 
and carried to her guardian, who directed 
| her to be watched with fill greater big. 

ng; till of this reſtraint ſhe grew fo 
ch mpatient, that ſhe” bribed à wotnand 
e- ſervant to procure her a ſword, Which 
an ſhe directed t to her heart. Ae cent 


. 


dent intention to rale the Lady's cha- 
he racter, it does not appear that ſhe had 
. claim to praiſe, nor much to com- 
* 8 paſſion. 
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paſſion. She ſeems to have been impa- 


tient, violent, and —— Her 


long "Oy hour of I a * 


would have come in time. But her de- 


ſires were too hot for delay, and ſhe liked 
ſelf· murder better than ſuſpenſe. | 
Nor is it diſcovered that the unkle, 


whoever he was, is with much juſtice 


delivered to poſterity as a falſe Guardian; 
be ſeems to have done only that for 
which a guardian is, appointed; he en- 
deavoured to direct his niece till ſhe 


ſhould be able to direct herſelf. Poetry 


has not often been worſe employed 
than in dignifying the amorous fury of 
a wing girl. e e e 


Not 
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Not long after he wrote the Rape of © 
the Lock, the moſt airy, the moſt inge- 
nious, and the moſt delightful of all 
his compoſitions, occaſioned by a fro- 
lick of gallantry, rather too familiar, 
in which Lord Petre cut off a lock of 
Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair. This, 
whether ſtealth or violence, was ſo much 
reſented, that the commerce of the two 
families, before very friendly, was in- 
terrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gentleman 
who, being ſecretary to King James's 
Queen, had followed his Miſtreſs into 
France, and as the author of | Sir 
Solomon Single, a comedy, and ſome 
tranſlations, was entitled to the no- 
tice of a wit, ſolicited Pope to endea- 
C 3 0 
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your a feconciliation by a ludicrous 
poem, which might bring both the 
parties to a better temper. In 'com- 
pliance with Caryl's requeſt, though his 
name was for a long time marked only 
by the firſt and laſt letter, CEA poem 


of two cantos was written (1711), as is 


faid, in a fortnight, and ſent to the of- 
fended Lady, who Hked it well enough 
to ſhew it; and, with the uſual proceſs 
of literary tranſactions, the author, 
dreading a ſurreptitious edition, was 
foreed to publith it. | | 
The event is ſaid to have been fuck 
as was deſired ; the pacification and di- 
verfion of all to whom it related, ex- 


cept Sir George Brown, who complained 


with 
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with ſome Bitterneſs that, in che ch a- . 
| ra&ter of 95 Plume, he was made to 
talk nonſenſe.” Whether all this be true, 
1 have ſome doubt; : for at Paris, a few 
| years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, LE 
prefided in an Englith Convent „ men 
tioned Pope” 8 work with very tits gra- 
titude, rather as an inſult than an honour; ; 
and ſhe may be ſuppoſed to have inhe. 
rited the opinion of her family. e 
At its firſt appearance it was termed 
by Addiſon merum ſal. Pope, however, 


ſaw that it was capable of improve- 


ment; and having luckily contrived to 
borrow his machinery from the Roficru- 
cians, imparted the ſcheme with which' his 
head was 5 teeming to Addiſon, who told 
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him that his work, as it ſtood, was a de- 
licious little thing, and gave him no en- 
couragement to retouch i Mo Few. 
This has been too haſtily b 
28 an inſtance of Addiſon's jealouly ; 
for 28 he could not gueſs the conduct Nc 
of the new defign, or the poſſibilities of N 
pleaſure compriſed ; in a fiction of which I 
there had been no examples, he might Wl 7 
very reaſonably and kindly perſuade the t 
author to acquieſce in his own proſpe- 
rity, and forbear an attempt which Le 


confidered as an unneceſſary hazard. | 


Addiſon's counſel was happily re- 
jected. Pope foreſaw the future efflo- 
reſcence of imagery then budding in 
his mind, and reſolved to ſpare no art, 


or induſtry of cultivation. The ſoft 


luxu- 
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luxuriance of his fancy was already 
ſhooting, and all the gay varieties of dic- 
tion were ready at his hand to colour 
and embelliſh it. | —_— 
His attempt was « tified by its "on 
| ceſs, The Rape of the Lock ſtands for- 
ward, in the claſſes of literature, as the 
moſt exquiſite example of ludierous 
poetry. Berkley congratulated him upon 
the diſplay of powers more truly poeti- 
cal than he had ſhewn before; with ele- 
gance of deſcription and juſtneſs of pre- 
cepts, he had now exhibited boundleſs 
fertility of invention. | 
He always conſidered the intertexture 
of the machinery with the action as his 
moſt ſucceſsful exertion of poetical art. 


He indeed could never afterwards pro- 


duce 
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duce any thing of fuch unexampled ex- 
cellenee. ' Thoſe performances, which 
ſtrike with wonder, are combinations of 
ſkilful genius with happy caſualty ; and 
it is not likely that any felicity, like the 


diſcovery of a ne race of preternaturat 


agents, 116 ue twice to the lame 
man. , e 

Of this poem the author was, I think, 
allowed to enjoy the praiſe for a long 
time without diſturbance. Many years 
afterwards Dennis publiſhed ſomè re- 
marks upon it, with very little force, 
and with no effect; for the opinion of 
the publick was already ſettled, and it 


was no longer at the r of « criti- 
cifm. 2 (10 | (RA 


u 


K 
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About this time he publiſhed the 
Temple of Fame, which, as he tells Steele 
in their correſpondence, he had written 
two years before; that is, when he was 
only twenty-two years old, an early time 
| of life for ſo much learning and ſo 
much obſervation as that work exhibits. 
On this poem Dennis afterwards: pub- 
liſhed ſome remarks, of which the moſt 
reaſonable 1s, that ſome of the lines re- 
preſent motion as exhibited by ſculpture. 
Of the Epiſtle from Eloiſa to Abelard, 
I do. not know the date. His firſt incli- 


nation to attempt a compoſition of that 
tender kind aroſe, as Mr. Savage told 
me, from his peruſal of Prior's Nut- 
brown Maid. How much he has ſur- = 


paſſed Prior's work it. is not neceſſary 


_to 
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to mention, when perhaps it may be 
ſaid with juſtice, that he has excelled 
every compoſition of the ſame kind. 1 


The mixture of religious hope and re- t 
ſignation gives an elevation and dignity 1 
to diſappoir k 
merely natural cannot beſtow. The 


ed love, which images 


gloom of a convent ſtrikes the imagi- 
nation with far greater force than the 


ſolitude of a grove. 


This piece was, however, | not much 


his favourite in his latter years, though 


I never heard upon what principle he 
lighted it. 

In the next year (1713) he publiſhed 
Vindſor Foreſt; of which part was, as 
he relates, written at fixteen, about the 
ſame time as his Paſtorals, and the lat- 
ter 


LE 4s 
ter part was added afterwards: where 
the addition begins we are not told. 
The lines relating to the Peace confeſs 
their own date. It is dedicated to Lord 
Lanſdown, who was then high in repu- 
tation and influence among the Tories; 
and it is ſaid that the conclufion-of the 
poem gave great pain to Addiſon; both 
as a poet and a politician. Reports like 
this are often ſpread with boldneſs 
very diſproportionate to their evidence. 
Why ſhould Addiſon receive any parti- 
cular: diſturbance from the laſt lines of 
Windſor Foreſt? If contrariety of opinion 
could poiſon a politician, he would not 
live a day; and, as a poet, he muſt have 
felt Pope's force of genius much more 
from many other parts of his works. 

The, 
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The pain that Addiſon might feel it 
is not likely that he would confeſs ; and 
it is certain that he ſo well ſuppreſſed 
his diſcontent, that Pope now thought 


himſelf his favourite; for having been 


conſulted in the reviſal of Cato, he in- 


troduced it by a Prologue; and, when 
Dennisg publiſned his Remarks, under. 
took not indeed to vindicate but to re- 


venge his friend, by a Narrative of the 
Frenzy: ef John Denni. mot 
There is reaſon to believe that Addi- 


ſon gave no encouragement to this diſin- 
genuous hoſtility; for, ſays Pope, in a 


Letter to him, „indeed your opinion, 


ec that tis entirely to be neglected, 


could be my own in my own caſe; 


„ but I felt more warmth here than I 
& did 


PO FE E. = 
ec did when I firſt ſaw his book againſt 
& myſelf (though indeed in two minutes 
« it made me heartily merry). Addiſon 
was not a man on whom ſuch cant of ſen- 
bility could make much impreſſion. He 
left the pamphlet to itſelf, having diſ- 
owned it to Dennis, and perhaps did 
not think Pope to have much 
* his officiouſneſs. 236544641, 

This year was ee the nenden 
the ironical compariſon between the Paſ- 
torals of Phillips and Pope; à compoſi- 
tion of artifice, criticiſm, and literature, 
to which nothing equal will! eaſily 


be found. The ſuperiority of Pope is 
ſo ingeniouſly diſſembled, and the feeble 


lines of Phillips ſo ſxilfully preferred, 
that Steele, being deceived, was un- 
willing 
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willing to print the paper: leſt Pope 
ſhould be offended. Addiſon imme- 
diately ſaw the writer's deſign; and, as it 
feems, had malice enough to. conceal 
his diſcovery, and to permit a publica - 
tion which, by making his friend Phil - 
lips ridiculous, made him for ever an 
enemy to Pope. g 

It appears that about this time Pops 
had a ſtrong inclination to unite the art 


of Painting with that of Poetry, and 
put himſelf under the tuition of Jervas. 
He was near-fighted, and therefore 
not formed by nature for a painter: he 


tried however how far he could advance, 
and ſometimes perſuaded his friends to 
ſit. A picture of Betterton, ſuppoſed 
to be drawn by him, was in the poſſeſ- 
ſion 


ton of Lord Mansfield: if this was 
taken from the life, he muſt have begun 


to paint earlier; for Betterton was now 
dead. Pope's ambition of this new art 


produced ſome encomiaſtick verſes to Jer- 


vas, which certainly ſhew his power as a 


poet, but I have been told that they be- 
tray his ignorance of painting. 

e He appears to have regarded Better- 
t ton with kindneſs and eſteem; and after 
1 Inis death publiſhed, under his name, a 
„ verſion into modern Engliſh of Chaucer's | 
e Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, 
e Has was related by Mr. Harte, were 
„ believed to have been the performance of 
0 Pope himſelf by Fenton, who made him 
d Ja gay offer of five pounds, if he would 
. 


mew them in the hand of Betterton. 
| D | The 
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| The next year (1713) produced 4 
bolder attempt, by which profit was | 
fought as well as praiſe. The poems 
which he had hitherto written, however 
they might have diffuſed his name, had 
made very little addition to his fortune. 
The allowance which his father made 
him, though, proportioned to what he 
| had, it might be liberal, could not be 


large ; his religion hindered him from 


the occupation of any civil employ- 
ment, and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books *. 

He therefore reſolved to try how far 
the favour of the publick extended, by 
ſoliciting a ſubſcription to a verſion of 
the Iliad, with large notes. 


* Spence. 


abr on 
- To print by ſubſcription was, for ſome 
time, a practice peculiar to the Engliſh, 
The firſt conſiderable work for which 
this expedient was employed is ſaid to 
have been Dryden's Virgil; and it had 
been tried again with great ſucceſs when 
the Tatlers were collected into volumes. 
There was reaſon to believe that 
Pope's attempt would be ſucceſsful. 
He was in the full bloom of reputation, 


and was perſonally known to almoſt all 


whom dignity of employment or ſplen+ 
dour of reputation had made eminent; 
he converſed indifferently with both 
parties, and never diſturbed the publick 
with his political opinions ; and it might 
be naturally expected, as each faction 
then boaſted its literary zeal, that the 

= great 
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great men, who on other occaſions prac- 
tiſed all the violence of oppoſition, 
would emulate each other in their en- 
couragement of a poet who had de. 
lighted all, and by whom none had 
been offended. e IR 

With thoſe bogey he offered an Eng- 
liſh Jig to ſubſcribers, in fix volumes 


in quarto, for fix guineas; a ſum, ac- 


cording. to the value of money at that 
time, by no means inconſiderable, and 
greater than I believe to have been ever 
aſked before. His propoſal, however, 
was very Fayourably received, and the 


patrons of literature were buſy to re- 


commend his undertaking, and promote 
his intereſt. Lord Oxford 5 indeed, la- 
mented that ſuch a genius ſhould be 

waſted 


SG 


— 


py had 
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waſted upon a work not original; but 
propoſed no means by which he might 


live without it: Addiſon recommended 


caution and moderation, and adviſed 


him not to be content with the praiſe 


of half the nation, when he might be 


univerſally favoured. 


The greatneſs of the deſign, hd po- 


pularity of the author, and the atten- 


tion of the literary world, naturally 


raiſed ſuch expectations of the future 


fale, that the bookſellers made their 


| offers with great eagerneſs; but the 


higheſt bidder was Bernard Lintot, who 


became proprietor on condition of ſup- 


plying, at his own expence, all the 


copies which were to be delivered to 


ſubſcribers, or preſented to friends, and 


D 3 paying 
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paying two hundred pounds for Fen 
volume. 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, ſti. 
pulated that none ſhould be printed but 
for the author, that the ſubſcription 
might not be depreciated ; but _Linfot 


impreſſed the fame pages upon a-ſmall 
Folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner; 
and fold exactly at half the price, for 
half a guinea each volume, books ſo 
little inferior to the Quartos, that, by a 


fraud of trade, thoſe Folios, being after- 


wards ſhortened by cutting away the top 


and bottom, were ſold as copies printed 
for the ſubſcribers. 4 an 


Lintot printed ſome on royal paper 


in Folio for two guineas a volume; but 


of this experiment he repented, and his 


+. {on 
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ſon ſold copies of the firſt volume with 
all their extent of margin for two ſhil- 
lings. 5 2 

It is unpleaſant to relate that the 
bookſeller, after all his hopes and all 
his liberality, was, by a very unjuſt and 
illegal action, defrauded of h's profit. 
An edition of the Engliſh Iliad was 
printed in Holland in Duodecimo, and 
imported clandeſtinely for the gratifica- 

tion of thoſe who were impatient to 5 
read what they could not yet afford to 

buy. This fraud could only be coun- 
Keracted by an edition equally cheap 
and more commodious; and Lintot was 
ompelled to contract his Folio at once 
into a Duodecimo, and loſe the advan- 
age of an intermedinte grad-t'on. The 


Ma notes, 
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notes, which in the Dutch copies wert 
placed at the end of each book, as they 
had been in the large volumes, were 
ROW ſubjoined to the text in the ſame 
Page, and are therefore more eaſily con. 
fulted. - Of this edition the ſale was 
doubtleſs very numerous; but indeed 
great numbers were neceſſary to produce 
confiderable profit, 
Pope, having now emitted his pro 
poſals, and engaged not only his own 
reputation, but in ſome degree that o 
his friends who patroniſed his ſubſcrip- 
tion, began to be frighted at his ow: 
undertaking ; and finding himſelf at fir 
embarraſſed with difficulties, which re 
tarded and oppreſſed him, he was fe 
& time timorous and uncaſy ; had hi 


Night 
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nights diſturbed by dreams of long 
journeys through unknown ways, and 
wiſhed, as he ſaid, that GEN would 
hang him *, | 


This miſery, hanna was not of long 


continuance; he grew by degrees more 


acquainted with Homer's images and ex- 


preſſions, and practice increaſed his fa- 


cility of verſification. In a ſhort time 


he repreſents himſelf as diſpatching re- 


gularly fifty verſes a day, which would 


ſhew him by an eaſy computation the 


termination of his labour. 


His own diffidence was not his only 


vexation. He that aſks a ſubſcription 
ſoon finds that he has enemies. All 


who do not encourage him defame him. 


* Spence. 
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He that wants money will rather be] 


thought angry than poor, and he that 
wiſhes to ſave his money conceals his 


avarice by his malice. Addiſon had 


Hinted his ſuſpicion that Pope was tao 


much a Tory ; and ſome of the Torics 


ſuſpe&ed his principles becauſe he had 


-contributed to the Guardian, which was 
carried on by Steele. 
To thoſe who cenſured his politicks 


were added enemies yet more dangerous, 


who called in queſtion his knowledge of 
Greek, and his qualifications for a tran- 
flator of Homer, To theſe he made no 
publick oppoſition ; but in one of his 
Letters eſcapes from them as well as he 
can. At an age like his, for he was 


not more than twenty-five, with an irre- 


gular 
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Igular education, and a courſe of life of 
which much ſeems to have paſſed in 
converſation, it is not very likely that 
he overflowed with Greek. But when 
he felt himſelf deficient he ſought aſ- 
ſiſtance, and what man of learning 
would refuſe to help him? Minute en- 
quiries into the force of words are leſs 
neceſſary in tranſlating Homer than 
other poets, becauſe his - poſitions are 
general, and his repreſentations natural, 
with very little dependence on local or 
temporary cuſtoms, on thoſe changeable 
ſcenes of artificial life, which, by min- 
gling original with accidental notions, 
and crowding the mind with images 
which time effaces, produce ambiguity 
in diction, and obſcurity in books. To 
this 
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this open diſplay of unadulterated na. 
ture it muſt be aſcribed that Homer haz 
fewer paſſages of | doubtful meaning 


than any other poet either in the learned 


or in modern languages. I have read 


of a man, who being, by his ignorance] 


— 98 


of Greek, compelled to gratify his cu- 


fy 


riofity with the Latin printed on the op- 


poſite page, declared that from the rude 


ſimplicity of the lines literally ren- 
dered, he formed nobler ideas of the 


Homeric majeſty than from the laboured 


elegance of poliſhed verſions. 


Thoſe literal tranſlations were always 


at hand, and from them he could al- 


ways obtain his author's ſenſe with ſuffi- 


. cient certainty ; and among the readers 


of Homer the number is very ſmall of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who find much in the Greek 
more than in the Latin, except the 


muſick of the numbers. 
If more help was wanting, he had 


the poetical tranſlation of Zobanus Heſſus, 
Wan unwearied writer of Latin verſes ; he 
had the French Homers of La Valterie 

and Dacier, and the Engliſh of Chapman, 
de Hobbes, and Ogyloy. With Chapman, 
whoſe work, though now totally nes 
hel g!<cted, ſeems to have been popular 
0 = moſt to the end of the laſt century, 
he had very frequent conſultations, and 
perhaps never tranſlated any paſſage till 
1. he had read his verſion, which indeed 
. he has been ſometimes ſuſpected of 
uſing inſtead of the original. 
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very little more than fix pamphlets 


of the text could ſuggeſt, Pope wanted 
no aſſiſtance to collect or methodize; 


ſupply materials to wit and judgement. 
Something might be gathered from Da- ir 
cier; but no man loves to be indebted 


thius was therefore neceſſarily conſulted. 
To read Euſtathius, of whoſe work there 

was then no Latin verſion, I ſuſpect 
Pope, if he had been willing, not to 


have been able; ſome other was there 


ic 


Notes were likewiſe to be provided; 


For the fix volumes would have beefy 


3 


without them. What the mere peruſalW:: 


but more was neceſſary; many pages te 


were to be filled, and learning muſt 


to his contemporaries, and Dacier was 


acceſſible to common readers. Euſta- Wc 


E j 
ore 
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fore to be found, who had leiſure as 
well as abilities, and he was doubtleſs 
moſt readily employed who would do 
much work for little money. 

The hiſtory of the notes has never 
been traced. Broome, in his preface 
to his poems, declares himſelf the com- 
entator in part upon the Iliad; and it 
appears from Fenton's Letter, preſerved 
in the Muſeum, that Broome was at firſt 
engaged in conſulting Euſtathius; but 
hat after a time, whatever was the rea- 
ſon, he deſiſted: another man of Cam- 
bridge was then employed, who ſoon 
grew weary of the work; and a third 
as recommended by 7 hirlby, 0 0 
now diſcovered to have been Jortin, 
a man fince well known to the learned 


world, 
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world, es — their! Pope, 
having accepted ende approvedb isi pers. 
formancez nęver teſtiſiedanεν e ioſity 
to ſee him The terms whidhHenton! 
uſes. are very anęrenniie: I bine d goyt: 
Abt that his! per fonmance is uur roms? 
mendable, and have ſeut word for Minn ta: 
finiſh the 113th: books and to fend;ititbith 
his demands for his trouble. I have. here. | 
eacloſed the ſpetimen; i i the reſt come be. 
fore the return, Icuill. keep rue hues: 
cęive your order. nad it td 839) 14:8) 
Broome then, offered his ee A Gr 
cond. time, which, was. probably accep- 
ted, as they, had after wards a. loſer corre- 
ſpondence. Parnell contributed the Life 
of Homer, whigh Pope found ſo harſh, 
that he took great pains in correcting it; 
5 and 
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and by his oven diligence, with ſueh hel 7 
as kindneſs or money could procure 
bim, in ſomewhat more than five years 
he completed his verſion of the Iliad, 
with the notes. He began it in 1712, 
his. twonty>fifth year, and concluded it 
in 1718, his thirtieth year. 
When we find him tranſlating fifty 
lines a day, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
he would have brought his work to a 
more ſpeedy coneluſion. The Iliad, con- 
taining leſs than ſixteen | thouſand verſes, 
might have been deſpatched | in leſs 
than three hundred and twenty days by 
litty verſes in a day. The notes, com- 
piled witk the aſſiſtance of his merce- 
naries, could not be ſuppoſed to require 
more time chan the text. According to 
this calculation, the progreſs of Pope 
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may ſeem to * wie a but the 
diſtance is edmimonly * * 0 55 great N 
tween acuit pe N mw 90 FO . Relig 1 | 
tive pay" Ki rar Un pee, 
char as och. 46 Hab beit done 4 ' | 
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may be dots" tb-indrtoi?; but” on th 
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mörrow forne difoutty emerges, Or Jl I 


external impe diment obſtrudts. Iado- 
lence, interriiption, "buſineſs; 3 and plea- 
ſure, all take their turns FE retarda- 
tion; "and every long work i is  lengrhened 

by a thoiifind cauſes "that can, and ten 
thouſand that cannot, be recounted. 
Perhaps no extenſive ive and "multifarious 
performades ad ever elected within 

the term originally fixed 3 in ' the” ndek. 
taker's mind. He that ruus "againſt 
Time, has an antagoniſt not ober to to 


caſualties. ee 
The 
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he encoura ement 
rg 19 785 ee e to This 


* caplation, though rex Ni fem 0 have, 
0 eer-rated it „ Was ſuch a as the world has 


log 


7 8 of en, fn. The, ſubſcribers. were 


hundred and {event cnty-fivg, . The « or 
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2 ies, for which ſubſcriptions were given. 
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were fix fix hundred. an d fifty-four. For 


On 1 Hach 


thoſe copies Pope. had n 
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he therefore received, 1 including th the two 
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three hundred and wer 


hundred pe ounds e a Je Is thouſand. 
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By the, ſucceſs of of his e ſubſcr; iption Pope 
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was relieved from uthoſepecuniay 'diſtretſes . 
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with X jr pena ping, his bone. 
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lification for publick employment, hut 
never propoſed 2 penſion," ; While the 


tranſlation © f Homer as 1 in its progreſs 


11 


Mr. Craggs, then ſecretaty. of late, 
offered's to procure 2 a. -nſion, which, | 

at leaſt during bis minifry; might be 
ae ar e. This endet 
accepted by pope, 'who told him, bow 
ever, that, if be mould be preſſed with 
want of money J 7; he would ſend to him 
for occaſional fupplics. - Cage was not 
long in Power, and was never ſolicited 


for money by Pope, who. diſdlained to 


beg what he did not want. 


With the Product of this! gabripi: 
tion, which he had too much diſoretion 
to ſquander, he ſecured his future life 
rem want 225 conſiderable. annuities. 
The 


. gradlations it advanced to correct 
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Theè eſtate of the Duke of Buckingham 
was found to hare been charged with 
fire hundred ꝓounds a year, payable to 
Pope, which dsubtleſs his n 
n 1 to. purchaſe. 5214 
It cannot be ee 10 _— 
kali, * I deduce thus minutely 
the hiſtory of the Engliffr Tuind. It is 
certainly the nobleſt verſion of poetry 
which the work has cver ſeen; and 
its publication muſt therefore be con- 
fidered s one of the great events in the 


annals of Learning 7 nor ts 


To thoſe who have ſkill to eſtimate 
the excellence : and difficulty of this 
great work, it muſt be very defirable to 
know how it was performed, and by 
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print, thoſe of the manuſcripts, with 


1 


A bf \YEry., rarely: een, at. 
\raitiable 5 hut, happily there cemaing the 


original copy of the, {#22,: which, being 
obtained by Bolingbroke as a curioſity, 


"deſcended. from him, to. Mallets; 2nd is 
"new by the ſolicitation of the Ps 
_— repofited i in the Muſeum. 
Between this. manüſcript, n 15 
witten. . N accidental/ fragments of 
paper, and the printed edition, there 


TRY 


-muſt have Veen an intermediate copy, 


that was perhaps deftroyed a as it returned 
16401 Cf} 18 al v3 
from. the preſs... ee 


From the firſt, copꝝ · L. bave⸗ pracured 
a few rrabſeripts, and ſhall exhibit ficſ 
tbe: printed lines; then,” in a malle 


all 


aF fH EAT Warlätiötis. Thoſt words in the 
mal print which ate given zn Italicks, 
are cäßterller in the cpo, nd the words 
25 Placed der Thaw! 1 in aer 
Raja? 8 26 „odge 7 
| "The beginnt mags of the ben book k fa 
thus: 202 10 
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. The wrath of Pelevs fon, the del ul 
= ſpring _ 1 | 
3 Of all the Grecian woes, 0 God def $ ans; ; 
That, wrath: which -burl'd. to Pluto's 


. gloomy reign 8 e, 
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Fhe ſouls of W chiefs untiraly Ain, 


The fer Pelides? rags Gade be, 
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Since fir Atrides and Achilles: -frove 3 4 07 
7 Such was the ſowereign doom, und ſtich the i | 
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That eee, deag the rygiaa plain, 


Heroes 
And pen f. %, Ee W Bei S 
fuld the ſhady hell wirk chiaft untimely 
Whoſe lande, unbaeks es che inked 
ſhore, . 
Devouring' dogs and bing Walt 
tore, . # 18 ; 
Since great Achilles and Atrides. Frove ;:0 
Such was the ſovereign doom, „and ſuch: 
he will of Jove... : 2 | 
Whoſe nag anbuties 'on: the 1 _ 
Dexouring dogs and greedy vultures tore, 
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Declare, ON 1. What Et fated 
Spry ung the fierce ſtrife, from 95 2 


fended Power! . 
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And heap" a the camp "with wn, of 
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The, Ken of, Men. his. rms pit: 
defy'd, 
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pats O.Gbateh, calidad Power. © 


Enflam'dtheir rage, in that vl labmemd hour; 
anger r tab b z 


| Phoebus himſelf the n debate n 


70) 9h) fierce | 
T” 3 kis.injur 4 pricf endur't 
For this the God: a dire infection ſpread, | 
And heap'd the camp. with, millions of the "EY | 
The King of Men. the ſacred Sire defy'd,, 1 


And for the Kiog's « offence the poplar. 
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For Chryſes fought” with coftty gifts to 
5 gain is od o i atotod tngilggiucy 
His :captiveidaughter fromthe Vidor's 

chain; 11%”. 69008 <5 

- Suppliant the venerable Father ſtands, 
--Apollo's awful enſigus grace his'hands, 

By theſe he begs, and, lowly! bending 
FF buoy, f701T brik 
Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 
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gg. Chryſes Radi by lon; 75 regain © = 
coſtly gifts to gain 


His captive, daughter. from the Victor's chain; 
Suppliant the venerable Father ſands, 
Apollo's s awful FOR grac'd his hands, ; 

By theſe he begs, and lowly bending down. 


The golden ſetter and the laurel crown, 
Preſenis the ſceptre 16 47 
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For theſe as enfigns f his Gel he bare,” A 
God that ſends bis er ae n. 
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. 1e lc on car thy. the venerable man, 

suppliant before the brother kings began. 

He ſuedito all, but chief eee 
grace. 52 

The Brother: letras hee W 

1 155 and warriors, _— 1 

Abe crowd. 


And T roy's proud walls ths level with 
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May Jove reſtore Jou ben eus 5 N 
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The brother kings of Atreus! royal race. 


Ye ſons , Atreus, may 8 vows: becronn'l, 
Kings and warriors Jy 
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And * * walls lie level wicht tlie ground; 
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But, oh! rev a wretched } parent” o pain > 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; 
If merey fail, yet let my preſent move, 

And Jess Avenging | n Lon at | 


But,, oh! — a | hapleſs parent's pain, 
And give my daughter to theſe arms again; | 
* my gifts 3 * menex fails, at. let my 
| _ Preſent move, 


And fear be God that dials his dares ak, 
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The Weks, in thouts, heir joint aſſem 
declare SHE el 772 781! aden 
The brief. to reverence, and releaſe the. 
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Not ſo Arrides. 5, be, with kingly — 
Repuls'd the facred d Sire, and thus re- 
nne 1 d. ene oe 18 


irren 7. 
He aid. "the Greeks Ag — | lent declare, : 
The fathor: ſaid; the gen'rous Grettbi rel., 


T' accept the ranſom, and releaſe the fair: . 
Revere the pricſt, and ſpeak. their Joint ent- 


Not fo the tyrant, he, with b Lingly price 
Atrides | 122 5 40 7. 


Repuls'd ; the cacred Sire, 154 this: rephy'ts, 
Not fo, the tyrant.” Davpes, ) 


a7 


0in 144814 


— f theſe lines, and of. the whole e firſt I 


book, 5 am «old, that: there: was yet a 
former copy, more varied, and more de- 


tormed with interlineations. 
Tune 


* pl OG E EI 

THE beging bfi/the "fect BG“ 
varies very little from the priuteti page, 

26604 *herefore fer gown "wwiehioiur anf 

parallel; the few Night differences d do 


899 502 


net require to be" claborately diſplayed. | 


| Now plating deep had beer each 


4 11 0 , 3 $ 
* by mortal eve; 6-34 £5 ci . It 344i fl "0 . 


— 


Stretch'd i in their tents ade Sehe leader 


4 1 
4 229 o * 
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Tl falta flumber don their thrones 


fda SA 5 E 


3 1517 


„above, 1 . 
All but the bs. als ot "kB | 
To honour: ''Thetis* ſon. he bends his 
care, 


And ptunge: CE in al the woes 
f war. e 1 


NA 7 8 5 5 2 
5 i „„ * 3 =: 7 K OP „5 „ » 's 7 4 — 4 7 1 : * * 4 Y 
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Then bids an empty phantom riferto | 
gn ihr tts £3013 9 2 2811/7 + 
And thus commands theyifiogefthe nm igbt; 


direct 8 
19181 1 (4 
fy | ence, Gttunre i 20, K; ght 23 


oh "gl tb vi, dals 90 OF $7 1 852 J9t; 


. 


To Agamemnon' 8. royal tent repair 371 
Bid hin in arms draw forth th" embariled 


nahe train, a EY , 447 7905 ye”. 
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March all bay legibies to the duſty plain. 
Now tell the King tis given him eile 


Dn ev'n now 


The _ walls of vide. extended Troy; ; 


towers 3H | 


For now no more the Gods with Ea 


7. 


contend; 


At Juno's ſuit the heavenly badet end- 


Deſtruction hovers o er yon devoted wall, 
hangs 


And nodding Ilium waits the pail 


7 fall. 
1 Invo- 


f 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We 5 Virgins, ſeated round the throne 


4 d +F = 271 
9 N i i 411 KK 93 


All-knowing Goddeſfes! vi Nine! 


Since earth's wide regions, heaven s un- 


——— 


meaſur'd height. 
And: hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your: 
"light, 
(We, wretched mortals! loſt 5 in Goridty 


below! :: 2 + 
Bur ves by rumour, and bur boaſt we 
” know)”. Ree: m | 
Oh canker heroes, fir'd by thirft of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy s deſtruction 
came! 
To count — all, demands a chouſand 


tongues, 
A throat of braſs and adatnantine ks 
Now, 


F G D F oe 
EE Ne dete, gef iss; 
ian * heexenly: ſummit ſhine, 
Who ſee through heaven and Sid hell 


IEA profounds; | 2112 * > * he); 1 ap it a 01 90 11 A 


And all things O e ag, hinge fk ewe, 
Relate what armies ſopght the Trojan, land, 


HOT OT 


What nations e e eke! 15 "XK 
mand: 


14 5 42S * 
1 4 
ö 3 4 : 


(For doubrful Fame diſtracts mankind'betow, | 
And: cones can we tell, ad nothing know) . 


Without your ag to count th” unnümbet'-0 train, 


118 *. AT 
A thou! nd mouthb, a thoufand tongues wer | 
vain. | (Of 
Ha 28 Ee 7 { + — 5 7 177 Bt "x ; H 1 4 bh 5 Wy At) 
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But Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires, 

Fills with her force, and mange! all 
her fires: gen 
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Above the Greeks his geathleſy fare to 
_ - raife, 

And crown her hero with | diinguitt 
_ praiſe, | 

| High on his helm celeſtial lightnings 


play, 


* 


His beamy i ſhield emits a avs ray.; 3 

Th' unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams 
ſupplies, 

Like the red ſtar that fires th' autumnal 

Akies. 24 


1 
FRE 


Baut Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires, 


Fills with her ge, and warms with all her fires; 
force | | 


O'er all the Greek decregshis fame to- raiſe, . 


Abore the Greeks her tharrior's fame to raiſe, 
his deathleſs 


ad crown Si hero with immortal praiſe: 
| diſtinguiſn'd 


. EY. Bright 


% 
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Bright From his beamy cre/t the lightnings play, 
High on helm 


From his broad buckler flaſl'd the iin ray, 
High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray. | 
The Goddeſs with her breath the flame ſupplies, 
Bright as the ſtar whoſe fires in Autumn riſe ; 
Her breath divine thick ſtreaming flames i upplies, 
Bright as the ſtar that fires th” autumnal ſkies : 
Th' unwearied blaze inceſſant fireams ſupplies, 


Like the red ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies. 


When firft he rears his radiant orb to 
_ 

And bath'd in ocean ſhoots a Keener 

light. 2 

Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, 

Such from his arms the fierce effulgence 


flow'd; 


F 2 Onward 
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Onward ſhe drives him furious to engage, | 
Where the fight burns, and where the 
| thickeſt rage. | 


When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light, | 
Bright as the ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies, 
Freſh from the deep, and gilds the ſeas and Wie- 
Such glories Pallas on her chief beſtow 'd, 
5 ſparkling rays from his 2255 armour 
flow i 8 
duch from his arms the ferce effulgence flow ' d. 


Onward ſhe drives him beadlong to engage, 
furious | . 


Where the war bleeds, and where the fare rage. 
fight burns 5 Warkeſt 


The us of Dares Grit the combat fpügbt, 
A wealthy prieſt, put rich without a fault; 
e 
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In Vulcan's fane the father's days were 
ledy.* 


Ihe fons to toils of glorious battle bred; . 


There liv'd a Trojan—Dares was his name, . 
The prieſt of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 
The ſons of Dares firſt the combat fought, . 


A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault, - 


Concluſian of Book VIII. v. 687. 


As when the moon, reſulgent 1 of. 
night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſa- 
cred light; | 
When not a breath diſturbs the d 
ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts thi ſolemn. 


{cene ; 
| F.. Around. 
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Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing. 
pole! 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure 

ſhed, | | 6 ED, 
And tip with ſilver every mountain'shead; 
Then. mine the vales the rocks | in pro- 
pet riſe, ; 

A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies; 

The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the 
fight, | 145 

Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful 
light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus * irh 
their rays ; 
The long reflex ion of the diſtant Rs” 5 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the 

ſpires: 1 A thou- 


e, 3 
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A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild, 
And ſhoot a ſhady luftre 0 er: the field; ;: 
Fall fifty guards each flaming g pile attend, 
Whoſe umber 4 arms by fits thick flathes 

ſend; 55 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps 

of corn, 
And ardent warriors waitthe riſing main. 


As when in ſtillneſs of: the ſilent night, 
As when the moon in all her luſtre bright, 
As when the moon refulgent lamp of: night, 


O'er heaven's clear azure [reds her der light ;1 


pure ſpreads ſacred. 
As fill in air the trembling luſtre ſtood, 
And over its golden border ſhoots a flood; 


When 19 /:0je gale diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'ercaſts the ſclemn icene z. 


not a | 
E 4 ; Around 
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Around her ſilver throne the planets glow, 2 

Aud far unnumber' d trembling beams beſtow ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 

Clear gleams of light oer the dark trees are ſeen, 
ober the dark trees a yellow ſheds , 


Oer the dark trees a yeilower green they ſhed, 
gleam 
verdure 


And tip with filver all the mountain heads: 
foreſt 


And tis with filver every mountain s head, 

The vallies open, and the foreſts riſe, | 

The vales appear, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
Then thine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
All Nature ſtands reveal'd before our eyes; 

A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies. 
The conſeious ſhepherd, Joyful at the ſight, 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers ev'ry light. 


The conſcious : ſwains rejoicing at the fight, 
ſhepherds gazing with delight 


©3908 * * 8 
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Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the v. 5 light. £4 
glorious © 


n uſe ful. 


80 many flames before: the navy blaze, 
proud lion 


And lighten glimmerin g Xanthus with their rays, 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams, 
And tip the diſtant ſpires with fainter-beams ; - 
The long reflexions of the diſtant fires 

Gild the high walls, and. tremble on the ſpires, 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires 3 
A thouſand fires at diſtant ſtations bright,. ' 
Gild the dark Prep, and s the diebe. 


of theſe stens every man "hb 
has cultivated poetry, or who delights 
to trace the mind from the rudeneſs of 
its firſt conceptions to the eleganee of its 
laſt, will naturally deſire a greater num- 
ber; ; but moſt otkier readers are already 

tired, 
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tired, and I am not writing only to: 
poets and Philoſophers. 

The Iliad was publiſhed volume by 
volume, as the tranſlation proceeded ;. 
the firſt four. books appeared in 17155. 
The expectation of this work was un- 
doubtedly high, and every man who 
had connected his name with criticiſm, 
dr poetry, was defirous of ſuch intelli- 
gence as might enable him to talk upon- 
the popular topick.. Halifax, who, by. 
having been firſt a poet, and then a 
patron of poetry, had acquired the 


right of being a judge, was willing to 


hear ſome books while they were yet 
unpubliſhed. Of this rehearſal Pope 
afterwards gave the following account * 


g *. Spence. 


The famous Lord Halifax was ra- 
ether a pretender to- taſte than really 
© poſſeſſed. of it. When L had finiſhed 
« the two or three firſt books of my 
« tranſlation of the Iiad, that Lord de- 


<« fired to have the pleaſure of hearing 


« them read at his houſe.Addiſon, 
* Congreve, and Garth, were there at 
the reading. In four or five places; 
i Lord Halifax ſtopt me very civilly, 
and with a ſpeech each time, much- 
„of the ſame kind, beg” your par- 
„don, Mr. Pope; but there is ſome-- 
thing in that paſſage that does not 
« quite pleaſe me. Be ſo; good as to- 
mark the place, and conſider it a little 
* at your leiſure. I'm ſure you can 
give it a little turn.“ I returned from 
« Lord 
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« Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth; in his 


5 chariot; and, as we were going along; 
*« was ſaying to the Doctor, that my 
“Lord had laid me under a good deal 
« of difficulty by ſuch looſe and general 


© obſervations ;,that I had been think- 


« ing over the paſſages almoſt ever ſince; 
ing ag; ; 


and could not gueſs at what it was 


c that offended his Lordſhip. in either of 


them. Garth laughed heartily. at my 


<« embarraſſment; ſaid, I had not been 


long enough acquainted with Lord 


Halifax to know his way yet; that 1 
4 need not puzzle myſelf about look- 
ing thoſe places over and over, when 
« I got home. All you need do (fays 
« he) is to leave them juſt as they are ; 


cc call on Lord Halifax two or three 


& months. 


GP 93 


ec months hence, thank him for his kind 
« obſervations on thoſe paſſages, and 


<« then read them to him as altered. 1 


« have known him much longer than 


* you have, and will be anſwerable for 


« the event? I followed his advice; 
cc waited on Lord Halifax ſome time 
ce after; ſaid, I hoped he would find 


e his objections to theſe paſſuges re- 


moved j read them to him exactly as 
they were at firſt: and his Lordſhip 
was extreme! y pleaſed with them, and 
« cried out, Ay, now they” are TE 
< right : nothing can be better.” 

It is ſeldom that the great or the wife 
ſuſpect that they are deſpiſed or cheated: 
Halifax, thinking this a lucky oppor- 
tunity of ſecuring immortality, made 

Hino; ſome 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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ſome advances of favour and ſome over- 
tures of advantage to Pope, which he 
ſeems to have received with ſullen cold 
neſs. All- our knowledge of this tranſ- 
action is derived from a ſingle Letter 
(Dec. 2, 1714), in which Pope ſays, 
Jam: obliged to you, both for the fa- 
-4 yours. you have done me, and thoſe 

e you intend me. I diſtruſt neither 
"66 your will nor your memory, when it 
” is to do good; and if 4 ever become 
ec troubleſome or ſolicitous, it muſt not 
* * be out -of expectation, but out of gra- 
e titude. Vour Lordſhip may cauſe me 
« to live agreeably in the town, or con- 
0 tentedly i in the country, which is real- 
$f ly all the difference I ſet between an 


* {eaſy fortune and a ſmall one. It is 
indeed 


8 
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cc indeed a high ſtrain of generoſiiy in 
<6 you to think of making me eaſy all 
my life, only becauſe 1 have been ſo 
ce happy as to divert you. ſome few 
6c hours; but, if 1 may have leave to 


<« add it 1s becauſe you think me no 


enemy to my native country, there 
will appear a better reaſon ; for I 
© muſt of conſequence, be very much 
4 ſincerely am) yours N 
Theſe voluntary offers, and this faint | 
acceptance, ended without effect. The 
patron was not accuſtomed to ſuch frigid 
gratitude, and the poet fed his own 
pride with the dignity of independence. 
They probably were ſuſpicious of each | 


other. Pope would not dedicate till he 


law at what rate his Praiſe was valued 5 - 


4 


BY he 
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he would be troubleſome but of gratitude, 
not expectation. Halifax thought Him- 
Telf entitled to confidence, and Would 
give nothing, unleſs he knew what He 
mould receive. Their cbmmerce Had 
its beginning in hope of Praiſe on one 
nde, and of money on the other, and | 
ended becauſe Pope was lefs eager of 
money than "Halifax of praiſe. It is 
not likely chat Halifax bad any perſonal 
benevolence to TOE?" ; it is evident that 
Pope looked © on Halifax with n or 
hatred. Io ra ad: 267 

The reputation K this great work 
Failed of gaining "him a patron; but it 
deprived him of * a friend, "Addiſon and 
he were now at the head of Poetry and 
eriticiſin ; and both in ſuch a Rate of 


eleva- 


p 7 


elevation, that, like the two rivals in 


the Roman ſtate, one could no longer 
bear an equal, nor the other a fuperior. 
Of the gradual abatement of kindneſs 
between friends, the beginning is often 
ſcarcely diſcernible by themſelves, and 


the proceſs 1 is continued by petty provoca- 


tions, and incivilities ſometimes peeviſh- 
ly returned, and ſometimes contemp- 
tuouſly neglected, which would eſcape 
all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any memory but that of reſent= 


ment. That the quarrel of thoſe twe 


wits ſhould be minutely deduced, is not 


to be expected from a writer to whom, 


as Homer ſays, nothing but rumour has 
reached, and who has no perſonal knows 
lcdge. 

WW Pope 
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Pope doubtleſs approached Addiſon, 
when the reputation of their wit firſt 
| brought them together, with the reſpect 
due to a man whoſe abilities were ac- 
knowledged, and who, having attained 
that «eminence to which he was himſelf 
aſpiring, had in his hands the diſtribu- 
tion of literary fame. He paid court 
with ſufficient diligence by his Prologue 
to Cato, by his abuſe of Dennis, and, 
with praiſe yet more direct, by his poem 
on the Dialogues on Medals, of which the 
immediate publication was then intended. 
In all this chere was no hy pocriſy; for 
he confeſſed that he found in Addiſon 
ſomething more pleaſing than in any 
other man. 155 


t 


It may be ſuppoſed, that as Pope 
ſaw himſelt favoured by the world, and 
more frequently compared hisown powers 
with thoſe of others, his confidence in- 


creaſed, and his ſubmiſſion leſſened; 


and that Addiſon felt no delight from 
the advances of à young wit, who 
might ſoon contend with him for the 


higheſt place. Every great man, of 


whatever kind be his greatneſs, has 
among his friends thoſe who officioufly, 
or infidiouſly, quicken his attention to 
offences, heighten his diſguſt, and ſti- 
mulate his reſentment. Of ſuch adhe- 
rents Addiſon doubtleſs had many, and 
Pope was now too high to be without 
them. Wakes fs | 
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From the emiſſion and reception of 
the Propoſals for the 7liad, the Kindneſs 
of Addifon ſeems to have abated, ' Jet- 
vas the painter once pleaſed himſelf 
(Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that 
the had re-eſtabliſhed” their” friendſhip; 
and wrote to Pope that "Addiſon once 
ſuſpected him of too cloſe a confederacy 
with Swift, but was now ſatisfied with his 
conduct. To this Pope anſwered, a week 
after, that his engagements to Swift were 
guck 5s his ſervices in regard to the 
fubſcription demanded, and that the 
Tories never put him under the neceſſity 
of aſking” leave to be grateful. But, 
Tays he, 25 Mr. Addiſon muſt be the judge 
in what regards himſelf, and ſeems to haue 
220 Very juſt one in regard to me, ſo I muſt 
7 


own to you 1 expect nothing but civility 
from bim. In the ſame Letter he men- 
rions Phillips, as having been buſy to 


kindle animoſity between them; but, in 


a Letter to Addiſon, he expreſſes ſome 
eonſciouſneſs of behaviour, inattentively 
deficient in reſpect. . 

Of Swiſt's induſtry in promoting the 


ſubſeription there remains the teſtimony 


of: Kenner, no friend to either him or 


Pepsi i iis. nin ER 
17 Nov. 23 1713, Dr. Swikk Came into 


5 che coffee-houſe, and had a bow from 
* every body but me, who, L confeſs, 


could not but deſpiſe him. When L 
came to the anti- chamber to wait, be- 
* tore prayers, Dr. Swift was the prin- 


*- cipal man of talk and buſineſs, and 


G3 C acded 
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« acted as maſter of requeſts. Then he 
« jinſtructed a young nobleman that the 
& bt Poet in England was Mr. Pope (a 
& papiſt), who had begun a tranflation 
of Homer into Engliſh verſe, for which 
* be muſt have them all ſubſcribe ; for, 
&« ſays he, the author all not begin to 
te print till I have a thouſand guineas 

% for him.“ "7 

About this time it is likely that 
Steele, who was, with all his political 
fury, good - natured and officious, pro- 
cured an interview between theſe angry 
rivals, which ended in aggravated male- 
volence. On this occaſion, if the re- 
ports be true, Pope made his eomplaint 
with frankneſs and ſpirit, as a man un- 
M deſervedly 9 or oppoſed; and 
a Addi- 


T 
Addiſon affected a contemptuous un- 
concern, and, in a calm even voice, 
reproached Pope with his vanity, and 
telling him of the improvements which 
his early works had received from his 
own remarks.and thoſe of Steele, faid, 
that he, being now engaged in publick 
buſineſs, had no longer any care for 
his poetical- reputation; nor had any 
other defire, with regard to Pope, than 
that his ſhould not, by too much arro- 
gance, ahenate the. publick. | 
To this Pope is ſaid to _ replied 
with great keenneſs and ſeverity „up- 


braiding Addiſon with perpetual depen- | 


dance, and with the abuſe of thoſe qua- 
lifications which he had obtained at the 


publick coſt, and charging him with 


G4 mean 
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mean endeavours to obſtruct the pro» 
greſs of riſing merit. The conteſt roſs 
ſo high, that they parted at laſt without 

| any interchange of civility. | 
The firſt volume of Homer 1 was yn L71 5) 
in time publiſhed ; and a rival verſion 
of the firſt Iliad, for rivals the time of 
their appearance inevitably made them, 
Was immediately Printed, with the name 
of Ticken. It was ſoon perceived that, 
among the fallowers of Addiſon, Tickell 
kad the preference, and the criticks and. 
poets divided into factions. 7, ſays Pope, 
bave the te un, that ie, the mob, on my: 
Ade; but it ts not uncommon for the ſmaller. 
party to far ph by induftry. what it wants, 
in numbers —1 appeal to the prope as my 
wightful Judges „ and, while they are nat; 
13 hes inclined 


P OP FE roh 
inclined to condemn me, Gall mt fear the 
his h-ftyers' at Buttons. This oppoſition 
he immediately imputed: to Addiſon, 
and complained of it ĩn terms ſufficient 
ly On to 'Craggs,” their. common, 
friend. ob ll niente. 9 7 

When Addiſon's opinion was aſked; 
he declared the verſions to be boch good, 
but Tickell's the beſt that ever had been 
written; and ſometimes faid that they 
were both Sood, "bur thar Ticket! . 
more of Homer. * 

Pope was ae | RO m 
his reputation and his intereſt were at 
hazard. He onee intended to print to- 
gether the four vetfions of Dryden, 
May nwaring, Pope, and Tickell, that 
r W be readily compared, and 

fairly 
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fairly eſtimated. This deſign ſeems to 
have been defeated by the refuſal of 
T onſon, who was the proprietor of the 
other three verſions. _ - 
Pope intended at another time a ri- 
gorous criticiſm of Tickell's trandlation, 
and had marked a copy, which I have 
- ſeen, in all places that appeared defec- 
tive. But while he was thus meditating 
defence or revenge, his adverſary ſunk 
before him without a blow; the voice 
of the publick was not long ſuſpended, 
and the preference was univerſally given 
to Popeꝰs performance. ores 
He was convinced, by adding 0 one cir- 
| eumſtunce to another, that the other 
tranſlation was the work of | Addiſon 
himſelf; but if he knew it in Addiſon's 
2 life- 
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life-time, "it does not appear that he 
told it. He left his Hluſtrious antago- 
niſt to be puniſhed by what has been 
conſidered as the moſt painful of all 
reflections, the remembrance of a erime 
perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumſtances of their 
quarrel were thus related by Pope *. 

« Philips ſeemed to have been en- 
& couraged to abuſe me in coffee-houſes, 
and converſations: and Gildon wrote 
* a thing about Wycherley, in which 
cc he had abuſed both me and my rela- 
« tions very groſſy. Lord Warwick 
< himſelf told me one day, that it was 
« in vain for me to endeavour to be 
25 well with Mr. Addiſon; that his at 


* Spences. © | 
E © temper 
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*« temper would never admit of a ſettled 
& friendſhip between us: and, to con- 
* vinee me of what he had ſaid, aſſured 
« me, that Addiſon had encouraged 
« Gildon to publiſh thoſe ſcandals, and 
© had given him ten guneas after they 
«were publiſhed. The next dav, while 
J was heated with what I had heard, 
I wrote a Letter to Mr. Addiſon, to 
«Jet him know that I was not unac- 
4 quainted with this behaviour of his; 
ce that if I was to ſpeak ſeverely of him, 
jn return for it, it ſhould be in ſuch 
n dirty way, that I ſhould rather tell 
« him, himſelf, fairly of his faults, 
and allow his good qualities; and 
«following manner: IL then adjoined 
Evo: © «the: 
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ve the firſt ſketch of what has fince been 
c called my ſatire on Addiſon. Mr. 
< Addiſon” uſed me "ver civilly ever 
«6 after s * 
The verſes on Addiſon, when they 
were ſent to m were conſidered 
by him as the moſt excellent of Pope's 


performances; and the writer was ad- 


viſed, ſince he knew where his ſtrength 
lay, not te fuffer it to remain unem-· 
ployed. i Re e e 

This year 01 775) being) By ü the ſub- 
ſcription, enabled to live more by choice, 
having perfaaded' his father to ſell their 
eſtate ar Binfield, he purchaſed, I think 
only for his life, that houfe at Twieken- 
ham to which his refidence' afterwards 
procured fo much celebration, and re- 
we moved 
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moved thither with his father and mo- 
—: ͤ = ˙¹0. . ẽVe = 
„Her he ſa ho vines and the 
quincunx which his verſes mention; 
and being under the neceſſity of making 
a ſubterrancous patlage to a garden on 
the other ſide of the road, he adorned i it 
with foffile bodies, and dignified it with | 
the title of a grotto; a place of ſilence 
and retreat, from which he endeavoured 
to perſuade his friends and himſelf chat 
cares and paſſions could be excluded. 
A grotto, is not often the wiſh or 
n of an Engliſhman, who, has 
more frequent need to ſolicit than ex- 
clude the ſun; but Pope's excavation 
was requiſite as an entrance to his gar- 


den, and, as ſome men try to be proud 
of 
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of their defects, he extracted an orna- 
ment from an inconvenience, and vanity 
produced a grotto where neceſſity en- 
forced a paſſage. It may be frequently 
remarked of the ſtudious and ſpecula- 
tive, that they are proud of trifles, and 
that their amuſements ſeem frivolous and 
childiſh; whether it be that men con- 
ſcious of great reputation think theme 
ſelves above the reach of cenſure, and ſafe 
in the admiſſion of negligent indulgences, 
or that mankind expect from elevated 
genius an uniformity of greatneſs, and 
watch its degradation with malicious 
wonder; like him who having followed 
with his eye an eagle into the clouds, 
mould lament that ſhe ever deſcended 
to à perch. 

While 
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- While the volumes of his Homer were 
annually pubhiſhed, he eee 
Works (1717) into one qua 


to which he prefixed a Preface, uritten 


which was afterwards reprinted,” with 
ſome paſſages ſubjoined that he at firſt 
Walen 10 n eee 
of his poems. Waller remarks, that 
poets loſe half their praiſe, bee 
reader knows not what they have blot- 
_ _ deere ene abt 
lared donor bd far bud pub 
_ and of what he Wr ied. 

In this year his father died fi 
in his ſeventy- fifth year, having paſſed 


twenty- 
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twenty-nine years in privacy. He is 
not. Known but by the character which 
his ſon has given him. If the money 
with which he retired was all gotten by 

himſelf, he had traded very ſucceſsfully 
in times when ſudden riches were 2 
attaimble, M gd nod ni e e 
The eee of the Tlie: was at 
laſt completed in 1720. The ſplendor 
and ſucceſs: of this work raiſed Pope 
many enemies, that endeavoured to de- 
preciate his abilities; Burnet, who was 
afterwards a] udge of no mean repu- 
tation, cenſured him in a piece called Ho- 
merides before it was publiſhed; Ducket 
likewiſe. endeavoured to make him 
ridiculous. © Dennis was the perpetual 
perſecutor of all his ſtudies, But, whos 
N H ever 
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ever his criticks; were, their writings are 
laſt, and the names which — 
are preſerved i in che Dunciadde. 
In this diſaſtrous year ( 1720) of na- 
tional infatuation, when more riches than 
Peru can boaſt were expccted from the 
South Sea, when the contagion of ava- 
rice tainted every mind, and even poets 
panted after wealth, Pope was ſeized 
with the univerſal paſſion; and ventured 
ſome of his money. The ſtock roſe in 
its price; and he for a while thought 
himſelf he Lord of Thouſands, But this 
dream of happineſs did not laſt long, 
and he ſeems to have waked ſoon enough 
to get clear with the loſs only of 
what he once thought himſelf to have 
won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 


Next 
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Next year he publiſhed ſome ſelect 
poems of his friend Dr. Parnell, with a 


very elegant Dedication to the Earl of 


Oxford; who, after all his firuggles 
and dangers, then lived in retirement, 
ſtill under the frown of a victorious 
faction, who could take no c in 


hearing his praiſ. 1 


He gave the ſame year (1721) an 
edition of Shaleſpeare. His name was 
now of ſo much authority, that Tonſon 
thought himſelf entitled, by annexing 
it, to demand a ſubſcription of ſix 

guineas for Shakeſpeare's plays in ſix 
quarto volumes; nor did his expectation 
much deceive him; for of ſeven hundred 
and fifty which he printed, he diſperſed 
a great number at the price propoſed. 
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The reputation of that edition indeed 
ſunk afterwards ſo low, that one hundred 


and forty copies were ſold at ſixteen ſhil- 


11 


ings cach. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope 
was induced by a reward of two Hundred 
and ſeventcen pounds twelve ſhillings, 
he ſeems never to have reflected after- 
wards without vexation ; for Theobald, a 
man of heavy diligence, with very ſlender 
powers, firſt, in a book called Shake- 
ſpcare Reſterrd, and then in a formal edi- 
tion, detected his deficiencies with all 
the inſolence of victory; ; and, as he \ was 
now high enough to be feared and hated, 
Theobald had from others all the help 
that could be ſupplied, by the defire of 


3 A; 1 character. 
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From this time Pope became an ene- 
my to editors, collaters, commentators, 
and verbal criticks ; ; and hoped to per- 
: ſuade the world, that he miſcarricd in 
this undertaking only by having a miad 
too great for ſuch minute employment. 
Pope in his edition undoubtedly did 
many things wrong, and left many 
things undone ; but let him | not be de- 
frauded of his due praile. He was the 
firſt that knew, at leaſt the. firſt that 
told, by what helps the text might be 
improved. If he inſpected the early edi 
tions negligently, he taught others to 
be more accurate. In his Preface he 
expanded, with great“ ill and elegance, 
the character which, had been given of 
Shakeſpeare. by Dryden ; 5 and he drew 
"= — 3 the 
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che publick attention upon his welks, 
which, though often mentioned, 2 
been little rede. 
Soon after the A eee uf Geng 
reſolving not to let the general kindneſs 
cool, he publiſhed propoſals for a-tranſla- 
tion of the Odyſey, in five volumes, For 
five guineas. He was. willing, however, 
now. to have affociates in his labour, 
being either weary. | with. ear ores 
another's. thoughts, or having heard, as 4 
Ruff head relates, that Fenton and Broome 
had already begun the work, and liking 
better to have them confederates than 
rivals. BE Tome i eB? Rast 
In the patent, inſtead of ſaying that 
be had tranſiated the Odyſſey, as he had: 
ſaid of the * he . that he had 
unde r- 


4 
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undertaken a tranſlation; and in the pro» 
polals the ſubſcription is ſaid to he not 
ſolely, for his own uſe, but for tllat of 
tf his . -<vha: have of i Vun 
In this wort. D460 2H it eee 

In. 1723, while a a im this 
new verſion, he appeared hefore the Lords 
at the memorable trial of Biſhop Atters 
bury, with whom he had lived in great 


familiarity, and frequent correſpandence. 
Atterbury had honeſtly recommended to 


him the ſtudy of the popiſh controver: 


{y, in hope of his converſion; to which 
Pope anſwered in a manner that cannot 
much recommend his principles, or his 
judgement. In queſtions and projects of 


learning, they agreed better. He was 


called at the trial to give an account 
H 4 of 


1 DE 

of Atterbury's:domeſticks liſe ant pri- 
vate employment, chat it might appear 
how little time he: had left dora plots. 
Pope bad but fewiwords c toſuſterq and 
in thoſe, few he made ſeveral blubders. 
lis Letters to Atterbufy exproſa the 


enhaps, fays 1 
2 denkt iat may Pave fe" to re- 
zusmben the Biffoop off 6 
laſt interview in the Tower; Atterbury 
MNeſented him with a Bible. 0 9 
Of the Odyſſey Pope tranſlated only 
Awelye. books; che reſt were the work 
of Brome and Fenton: the notes were 
written wholly by Broome, ha vras not 
ver- liberally rewarded: The Publick 
Was exrcſully; keptiigndraps! of the: ſe- 


79 veral 
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; veral ſhares; and an aecaunt was ſub- 
, joined: at che conchufion;z” which is now 
a known motto bettue : 2991; ot 17 
-The-firftocopy:of Pope's books, with 
thoſe af: Fenton; are to be ſeen in the 

: Muſeum#> The parts of Pope are leſs 
- interlined: than the Iliud, and he latter 
n books of the Iliad leſs than the former. 
-  He+ grew: dexterous” by practice, and 
7 every: ſheet enabled him to write the 
Y next with more facility. The! books'of 
Fenton have very few alterations by the 
y hand of Pope. Thoſe: of Broome Have 
k not been found; but Pope commplained;as 
re it is reported; that he had much trouble 
ot in eorrecting them. A vile noize, Ez 
k His contract with Lintot: was the 
fame as for the iad, except chat only 
6397 one 
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one; hundred:pounds: were to be paid 
him for tuch volume. The number of 
ſubſcribers was five hundred and fe venty- 
four, and of eopies eight hundred and 
nineteen; ſo that his profit, when he 
had paid his affiſtants, was ſtidl very 
conſiderable. The work was finiſhed in 
1725, and from that time he reſolved 
to make no more tranſlations. v9 
The ſale did not anſwer Eintot's ex- 
poctation, and he then pretended to diſ- 
cover ſomething of fraud in Pope, and 
commenced, or mn a ſuit in 
Clnceryyrmmop D c; hen! mus wrt) 
On che Eogliſh Oey a.criticiſm was 
publiſhed by Spence, at that time Pre- 
lector of Poetry at Oxford; a man whoſe 
ear — not very great, and whoſe 


mind 
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ad was not very powerful. His eri- 
ticiſm, however, was commonly+aufty 
what he thought, he thought. rightly; 
and his remarks were recommended by 
his coolneſs and candour. In him Pope 
had the, fitft experience of a erxitiek 
much his duty to diſplay beauties as ex- 
poſe faults; who cenſured with — 
and praiſed with alacrit y. 
Wich this criticiſm Pope was ſo "Ou 


offended,..that he ſought the acquain- 


tance of the writer, who lived with him 
from that time in great familiarity, at- 
tended him an his laſt hours, and com- 


piled memorials of his converſation. 


The regard of Pope recommended 
to the great and powerful, and he my 
tained: 


— <<; po nent 
4 
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rained very-valuable — in the 


rior ond eee. 


Not long after Pa ) k 


iog home from a vide la in a nbd 


coach, which, in paſſing a bridge, Was 
overturned into the water; the windows 
were tloſed, and being unable to force 
them open, he was in danger of im- 
mediate death, when the poſtilion ſnatch- 
ed him out by breaking the glaſs, of 
which the fragments cut tuo of his 
fingers in ſueh ene che, a. loſt 
their uſe / voters e Ms. bo 
lraire; WhO was min England, 

font kim 4 Letter of Conſolation. He 
hadh heen entertained by Pope at bis 
table, where che talked wich ſo much 
groſſneſs chat Aas. Tope was driven 
#4575 from 


from the room 
trick, that 10 was a ſpy for the Court, 
and never conſidered him as a man wor- 
thy of confidence: · e nen, ug 

He Pon afterwards (1725) joined 
with Swift, who was then in England, 
to publiſn three volumes of Miſcel- 
lanies, in which amongſt other things he 
inſerted che Memoirs of 4 Pariſn Clert, 
in ridicule of Burnet's importance in his 
own Hiſtory, and a Debate upon Black 
and White Horſes, written in all the Fors 
malities of a legal proceſs by the aſ- 
fiſtance, as is ſaid, of Mr. Forteſcue, af- 
terwards Maſter of the Rolls. Before 
theſe Mifcellanies is a preface ſignedi by 
Swift and Pope, but apparently written 
oy: Popes! in which he makes a ridieu- 


$114 , 1 


lous 
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:Jouk , and romantick complaint of the 
Fobberies! committed upon authors by 
the clandeſtine ſeiaure and ſale of their 
papers. He tells, in tragick ſtrains, 
how the cabi nets of the Sick and the cloſets 
of ibe Dead bade been broke dpen and 
runſached; as if "thoſe" violences were 
often committed for papers of uncertain 
and accidental value, which are rarely 
provoked by real treaſures; -as if epi- 
gtams and eſſays were in danger where 
gold and diamonds are ſafe. A cat, 
hunted for his muſk, is, according to 
Pope's account, but the emblem of a 
awit winded by bookſellers. 
His complaint, however, received ſome 
atteſtation” for the ſame year the Let- 
ters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, in 


8 . his 


% 


18 
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bis youth, were ſold by Mrs. Thomas 
to Cutll, HG printed them.” a 

In thde Miſccllanies was firſt publiſhed 
the Artif Sling 7 in Pry? which, by 
ſuch a train f confequences as uſually 
paſſes in literary quarrels, gave in a ſhort 

time, according to ros 8 account, oc- 
6 to the Dunciad. * 


In the following year (i728) he be⸗ 


gan to put Atterbury's advice i in prac- 


tice; and ſhewed his ſatirical | powers by 
publiſhing the Dunciad, one of his great- 
eſt and moſt elaborate performances, in 
which he endeavoured to fink into con- 
tempt all che writers by \ whom he had 
been attacked, and ſome others whom 
he thought. unable to defend them- 
mn enn 


i 
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At the head of the Dunces he place 
poor Theobald, whom he accuſed of 
ingratitude ;, but whoſe real crime was 
fi u ppoſed to be that of having reviſed 
Shakeſpeare more happily than himſelf. 
This ſatire had the effect which he in- 
tended, by blaſting the characters which 
i: touched. Ralph, who, unneceſſarily 
interpoſing 1 in the quarrel, got a place 

na ſubſequent edition, complained that 
for a time he was in danger of ſtarving, 
as the bookſellers had no longer any 
confidence i in his capacity. | 
PR. - he prevalence of this poem was gra- 
dual and flow : the plan, if not wholly 
new, was little underſtood by commor 
luſions required 
anraten; 5 hs names were : often ex- 


"Y preſſed 
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pceſſed only by che anitial and final -let- 
5 Abd Ae Had been Printed at 


eG lnected ve ſubject leit bad 

g- ger rally intereſting, for whom 
did: it concern to know. that one ot 
another ſcribler was adunce ?.. If there- 


fore it had been poffible for chinſerarher 


were attacked. to conceal their pain and 
their reſentment, the Dunciad might 
bave made its way wa en in the 
Werl ol, hh, e aur: ge x 
This, howiyig was not to "EY ex- 


pected : every man is of importance to 
; n nil een, in his own opi- 


others; and, ſuppoſing the world 


ne eee with all his pleaſures 
and his pains, is perizyps che firſt to 


. * publiſh 
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publiſh injuries or misfortunes, which 
had never been known unleſs related 
by himſelf, and at which | thoſe that 
| hear them will only laugh; for no man 
ſympathiſes with the ſorrows of vanity. 
The hiſtory of the Duntiad is very 
minutely related by Pope himſelf, in a 
' Dedication which he wrote to Lord Mid- 
dleſex i in the name of Savage. 
I vill relate the war of the Dunces 
6c (for ſo it has been commonly called), 
1 which began in the year 1727, and 
9 ended in 1730. i | 8 
708 When Dr. Swift aid! Mr. Pope 
« thought i it proper, for reaſons ſpeci- 
4 fied in the Preface 1 to their Miſcella- 
* mier to publiſh ſuch little pieces of 
* © theirs. as bad caſually got abroad, 


tt there 


% 


* 


ce there was added to them the Treati/e 
6 of the Bat bos, or the Art of Sinking.in 
6c Poetry. It happened that in one chap- 


« ter of this piece the ſeveral ſpecies of 


« bad poets were ranged in claſſes, to 
« which were prefixed almoft all the 
letters of the alphabet (the greateſt 
« part of them at random); but ſuch 
« was the number of poets eminent in 
& that art, that ſome one or other took. 
« every letter to himſelf : all fell into 
« ſo violent a fury, that, for half a year 
* or more, the common newſpapers (in 
- moſt of which they had ſome proper- 
4 being hired writers) were filled 
« with the moſt abuſive falſhoods and. 
60 * ſcurjilities they could poſſibly deviſe. 
” A liberty no way to be wondercd at 


T3: 6- 1n 
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| <.in thoſe people, and in thoſe papers, 
c that for many years, during the un- 
«/controuled licenſe of che preſs, had 
Haſperſed almoſt all the great charac- 
c ters of the age; and this with impu- 


«ity, their own perſons and vames 
© being utterly ſecret and obſcure. '' 

e This gave Mr. Pope the thought, 
c that he had now ſome | opportunity of 
« doing good, by detecting and dragging 
« into light theſe common enemies of 


* mankind; fince, to invalidate this 
4 univerſal flander, it it ſufficed to ſhew 
hat contemptible men were the au- 
e thors of it. He was not without 
cc hopes, that, by manifeſting the dull- 
4 neſs of thoſe who had only malice to 
recommend them, either the book- 

| 6 ſellers 


POPE 


1 7 
« ſellers would. not find their | Account in 


5 


8 


60 employi ing them, © or the Men 2 


6 ſelves, when diſcovered, want courage 


'# 


«1 to proceed } in ſo unlawful an 6 occupa- 


+ ix gf } 
# 3S4+ 4 


hes tion. This it was hat gave | birth to- 
: - 123 3» 


„ 


3 the Dunciad; and he thought it an 


* 


r. happineſs, that, by the late flood of 
6 ſlander on himſelf, he had acquired 


3111 WV 


66 ſuch A peculiar right Nick their names 


bonn 


. was neceſſary to this deſign. 


£ On the 12th of March, 172 295 at 
5 St. James 8„ ' that poem was preſented 
« to the King a and Queen (who had be- 
« fore been pleaſed to read it) by the 
6c right honourable Sir Robert Wal- 
& pole: : and ſome days: after the whole 
a impreſſion was taken and diſperſed, by 


B Sera 


I 
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« | ſeveral noblemen and perſons of the 
« firſt diſtinction. 

08 Ie is certainly a true obſervation, 
1 chat no people are flo impatient. of 
« cenſure as thoſe who are the greateft 
«6 ſlanderers, which was wonderfully 
« exemplified ON this occafion. On the 
c day the book was firſt vended, A 
« crowd of authors befieged the ſhop ; 
« intreaties, advices, threats of law and 
« battery, nay cries of treaſon, were all 

« employed to hinder the coming-out 
| «of the Dunciad: on the other fide, 
40 the bookſellers — hawkers made as 

« great efforts to procure it. What 

— could a few poor authors do againſt 
” *lo great a majority as the publick? 
boy „There 


h Me 
There was no Nopping A torrent with 
ce finger, ſo out it came. 
« Many ludicrous cireumſtances at- 
« tended it. The Dunces (for by this 
e name they were called) held weekly 
46 clubs, to conſult of hoſtilities againſt 
« the author: one wrote a Letter to a 
Ch great miniſter, aſſuring him Mr. Pope 
„ was the greateſt enemy tie govern- 
bs ment had; and another bought his 
4 image in clay, to execute Him in 
e. * effigy, with Wha ſad ſort of fatisfac- 


s tions the gentlemen were 2 litle com- 
"4 +; . 42 E 17 +; > 37} 
* "forced." 2 | 


4 — ®£ 


e having an owl ini their eat 
3 the true one, to diſtinguiſh it; fixed in 
«its ſtead an aſs laden with authors, 


I4 6c" het 


ys o & K. 


Then another ſurreptitious one being 
* printed viththe Af, the new 


N. tion 10 N owl again. Hence aroſe 
n great conteſt of bookſellers. againſt 
= bookſellers, and advertiſements againſt 
18 See e es 
« « edition of: ths as; 5 — , names. 
oF they came to be diſtinguiſhed, to the 
;; © great honour alſo of the la of 
w_ the Dunciad. 5 5 
Pope appears by thisn narrative n 


contemplated his victory over the Dunces: 
with. great exultation; and fuch was his 
delight in the tumult which he had 
raiſed, rhat for a while his natural ſenſi- 
4 On was ſuſpended, and he read re- 
proaches. 


© . * I7 
- proaches. and invectives without emo- 
tion, conſidering them only as the ne- 
ceſſary effects of that pain which he 
rejoiced in having Ren, , onto 
It cannot however be — 2 
a Ip his,own confeſſion, he was che ag- 
greſſor; for nobody believes that the 
letters in the Barbos were placed at fan 
dom; and it may be diſcoyered. that, 
when he thinks himſelf concealed,, he 
indulges the common vanity of common, 
men, and triumphs in thoſe diftin&tion 
which he had affected to deſpiſe. He i- is. 
proud that his book was preſented to. 
the King and Qucen by the right ho- 
nourable Sir Robert Walpole; he is. 
proud that they had read it before; he 
is proud that the edition was taken off 
by 


inks 1 9 . 
by the nobility and perſons of che firſt 
* diſtinEtion. DO Ort LG THF 18 WM 
The edition of which he ſpeaks was, 
I believe, that, which by telling in the 
text the names and in the notes the 
characters of thoſe whom he had ſati- 
riſed; as made intelligible and divert- 
2f dog. The criticks had now de eclared 
"their approbation of the plan, and the 
common reader began to like i it without 
fear g thoſe who were ſtrangers to petty 
literature, and therefore unable to de- 
„eypber initials and blanks, had now 
names and perſons brought within their 
view and delighted in che viſible effect 
of thole ſhafts of malice; which they had 


— as ſnot into the 
y "THIN" 


Dennis, 
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Dennis, upon the freſh. provocation 
now given him, renewed the enmity 


which had for a time been appeaſed by 


mutual civ Hities; and publiſhedr ma 


| , 


f which he had till then ſuppreſſed, upon 


the Rape of the Lock. Many more 
| grumbled in ſecret, or vented their re- 


ſentment in the ne by epigrams 


or invectives. ci fili 
Ducket, indeed, being Nec. as 


loving Burnet with pious paſſion, - pre- 
tended that his moral character Was in- 
Jured, and for ſome time decla 
| reſolution to take vengeance N a 
cudgel. But Pope appeaſed him, by 
5 changing pious halfen to cordial, riend- 

ſhip, and Py: a note, in in which be vehe- 


mently 
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mently diſclaims the malignity of mean- 


8 imputed to the firſt expreſſion. 
Aaron Hill, who was repreſented as 
Poe for the prize, expoſtulated with 
[Pope in a manner ſo much ſuperior to 
all mean ſolicitation, that Pope was re- 
duced to ſneak and ſhuffle, ſometimes 
to deny, and ſometimes to apologiſe; 
he firſt endeavours to wound, and 1 18 then 
afraid to own that he meant a blow. 
The Dunciad, in the complete edi- 
. Fion,, 1s addreſſed to Dr. Swell = of the 
notes, part was written by Dr. Arbuth- 


not, and an apologetical Letter was 


prefixed, figned by Cleland, but ſup- 


poſed to have been written by Pope. 


After this general war upon dulneſs, 


. th ſeems to have indulged himſelf awhile 


in 


1 6 rt 
in tranquillity; but his ſubſequent pro- 
ductions prove that he was not idle. 
He publiſhed (1731) 4 poem on 74e, 
in which he very particularly” and ſe- 
verely eritieiſes the houſe, the furniture, ö 
the gardens, and the entertaintnenits of 
Timon, a man of great wealth and little 
taſte. By Timon he was univerſally fup- 
Pages and 8 the! Earl of e 


= „ .# In 


vately bd, to mean the Duke of Chan- 
dos; a man perhaps too much delighted 
with pomp and ſhow, but of a temper 
kind and beneficent, and who bad conſe- 
quently the voice of the able in | bis 
favour. | 
A violent outcry was therefore raiſed 
againſt the ingratitude and treachery of 
8 Pope, 
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Pope, who Was" Rid to have been ins 
debted to the patronage of Chandos for 
2 Preſent of 4 thoufand pounds, and 
wh gained the opportunity of inſulting 
him by the kindneſs of his invitation. 
The rec ceipt off the thouſand pounds 
Pope Publiekly denied; but from the 
reproach which the attack on a charac. 
ter ſo amiable brought upon him, he 
tri all means of eſcaping. The name 
4. of Cleland was again employed in an 
apology, by which no man was ſatisfied; 
and he was at laſt reduced to ſhelter 
big \temerity behind diſſimulation, and 
endeavbdur to make that diſbelieved 
Which he never ad confidence openly ; 
to deny. He wrote an exculpatory Lets 
ter to the Duke, which was anſwered” 
. with 


with great magnanimity, as by a man 
who , accepted. bis excuſe without, be- 
lieving his, profeſpons. He ſaid, that 
to have ridiculed his taſte, or his builds, 
ings, had been an indifferent action in 
another man; but that in Pope, after 
the reciprocal kindneſs that had been 
exchanged between Fd it had been 
leſs eaſily excuſee. 

Pope, in one of; his Letters, com - 
plaining of the treatment which his 
poem had found, oꝛuns that ſuch critics 
can intimidate him, nay almoſt pep ſuadle 
him 10 write: 1 mere, Which itt fn. 
nent this, age deſerven. The man who. 
threatens. the world is always. ridicu- 
lous; for the world can, eaſily goon 
nichout him,, and in a ſhort time will, 


1 ceaſe 


ceaſe to miſs hien. I have heard of an- 
ideot, 'who uſed to revenge his vexatioiis 
by n bing all n ight upon the bridge. 
There” is nothing, ſays Juvenal, that 
4 non will not believe in his on. fa. 
vcur. Pope had been flatrered till he 
chought himſelf one of the n 
powers in the ſyſtem” of life. When 
he talked uy laying don ad peil thoſe 
who ſat” round him) intrented and im- 
plored, ard felf-love did not fuffer him 
to e that A went ee and 
W A 

The wee 705 ep ved him of 
Gay, à man whom he had known early, 
and whom he ſeemed to love with more 
tenderneſs than any other of 1 his literary 
friends. Pope was now forty-four years 
bla ; Md: 
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old; an age at which the mind begins 
leſs eaſily to admit new confidence, and 
the will to gro leſs flexible, and when 
therefore the ee, 1 am old friend 
is very acutely felt. 287 io 580 
In the next year he loſt his mother, 
not by an unexpected death, for ſhe had 
laſted to the age of ninety- three; but 
ſhe did not die unlamented. The filial 
piety of Pope was in the higheſt degree 


amiable and exemplary; his parents“ 


had the happineſs of living till / he was 
at the ſummit of poetical reputation, 
till ke was at eaſe in his fortune, and 
without a rival in his fame, and found 
no diminution of his reſpect or tender. 
neſs. Whatever was his pride, co them 
he was obedient; and whatever was his 


422 K irrita- 


r rr 
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irritability, to them he was gentle. Life 
has, among its ſoothing and quiet com- 
forts, | few things better to n than 
1 & 10 iin 1: 7% 

One of the * * oft Pope” $. life; 
which ſeems to deſerve ſome en- 
quiry, was a publication of Letters 
between him and many of his friends, | 
which falling into the hands of Curll, 
a rapacious | bookſeller. of no good 
fame, were by him printed and ſold. 
This volume containing fome Letters i 
from noblemen, Pope incited a proſecu- 
tion againſt him in the Houſe of Lords 
for breach of privilege, and attended 
himſelf to ſtimulate the reſentment of 
his friends, Curil appeared at the bar, 
and,. «knowing himſelf in no great dan- 


„ 1 ger, 
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ger, ſpoke of Pope wirh very little re- 
verence. He bas, ſaid Curll, 4 knack at 
ver ing; bur in proſe I thint myſelf a 
nmateh for him. When the orders of 
the Houſe were examined, none of 
them appeared to have been infringed; 
Curll went away triumphant, and Pope 
was left to ſeek ſome other remedy. 


Ourll's account was, that one ese 
a man in a clergyman's 8 gown, but with. 
a lawyer s band, brought and offered 
to ſale a number of printed volumes; 
which he found to be Pope s epiſtolary 
correſpondence ; thar he aſked no name, 
and was told none, but gave the price 
demanded, and thought himſeif au- 
thoriſed to uſe his purchaſe to N own | 


advantage. 987 8 8 


301 K 2 _.__ "That 


That Curll gave a true account of the 
tranſaction, it is reaſonable. to believe, 
becauſe no. falſhood was ever detected; 
nd when . years eee I men- 
25 0 bigopinios: ITY that Pope | 
knew better than any body elſe how 
Curll, obtained the copies, becauſe 
another parcel Was at the ſame time 
ſent to himſelf, for which: no price 
known. his: reſolution not to pay a 
porter, and appr Ee not to deal 
with a nameleſs. agent. 4100 

Such care had been * Welle 
publick, that they were ſent at once to 
two bookſellers; to Curll, who was likes 
ly to ſeize them as a prey, and to Lins 
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cot, who might be expected to give 
Pope information of the ſeeming injury. 
Lintot, I believe, did nothing; and 
Curll did what was expected. That to 
make them publick was the only pur- 
poſe may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, be- 
cauſe the numbers offered to Tale by 
the private meſſengers ſhewed that ho be | 
of gain could not have been the mo- 
tive of the impreſhon. "© 

It ſeems that Pope, bein 16 deſirous of 
printing his Letters, and - not knowing 
how to do, without imputation of va- 
nity, what has in this country been done 
very rarely, contrived an appearance 
of compulſion; that when he could 
complain that his Letters Were fur- 
2 publiſhed, - he might; de- 
K 3 cently 
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cently and _—_— n nd hn 
Me 55 g 
Pope 8 3 — whale 
F HE filled the nation with 
Praiſes of his candour, tenderneſs, and 
benevolence, the purity ef his purpoſes, 
and the fidelity of his friendſhip. T here 
were ſome Letters which a very godd 
or a very wiſe, man would wiſh ſup- 
preſſed; but, as they had been already 
expoſed, it was ee now. to 
retract hem. ks 1 11 
From the peruſal wy thoſe 3 
Mr. Allen firſt conceived the deſire of 
knowing kim; and with ſa much zeal 
did be cultivate the friendſhip which he 
had newly formed, that when Pope told 
his . of vindicating his own pro» 
2 = * 
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perty by a genuine ing) he offered 
to pay the coſts . A 


This however Pope did not 3 ; 
but in time ſolicited a ſubſeription for 
a Quarto volume, which appeared 
(1737), I believe, with ſufficient profit, 
In the Preface he tells that his Letters 
were repoſited in a friend's library, ſaid 
to be: the Earl of Oxford's, and that the 
copy thence ſtolen was ſent to the pteſs. 
The ſtory was doubtleſs received with 
different degrees of credit. | It may be 
ſuſpected that the Preface to the Miſ- 
cellanies was written to prepare the 
publick for ſuch an incident; and to 
ſtrengthen this opinion, James Worſ- 
dale, a painter, who was employed in 
:elandeftine negotiations, but whoſe vera- 
, K 4 city 


„r 
city was very doubtſul, declaved: that 8 
he was the meſſenger who carried, by e 
. Pope's direction, the books to Curll. - 
When they were thus publiſhed and 
avowed, as they had relation to recent 
facts, and perſons either then living 
or not yet forgotten, they may be ſup- 
paſed to have found readers; but as the 
facts were minute, and the characters 
being either private or literary, were little 
known, or little regarded, they awakened 
no popular kindneſs or reſentment : the 
book never became much the ſubjec᷑t 
of converſation; ſome read it as contern« 
 parary hiſtory, and ſome perhaps as a 
model of epiſtolary language; but thoſe 
Who read ĩt did not talk of it. Not much 
therefore was added by it to fame or 


Rn 
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.envy ; nor do I remember that it pro- 
duced either un n or 8 
cenſur eee. r H 1995 #11605; 
It had however, in ſome FROP 'the 
recommendation of novelty. Our lan- 
guage has few Letters, except thoſe of 
ſtateſmen. Howel indeed, about a cen- 
tury ago, publiſhed his Letters, which 
are commended by Morboſ, and which 
alone of his hundred volumes continue 
his memory. Loveday's Letters were 
printed only once; thoſe of Herbert and 
Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phil- 
lips's [Orinde's} are equally neglected; 
and thoſe of Walſh ſeem written As 
exerciſes; and were never ſent to any 
living miſtreſs or friend. Pope's epiſto- 
lary excellence had an open field; he 
721 ba 
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| Ind no, Engliſh: rival, living or 2. 
Pope is ſeen in this collection as 
con nected with the other contemporary 
-wits „ and certainly ſuffers no diſgrace 
in the compariſon; but it muſt be re- 
membered that he had the power of 
favouring himſelf: he might have ori- 
gimally had publication in his mind, and 
have written with care, or have after- 
wards ſelected thoſe which he had moſt 
happily conceived, or moſt; jdiligently | 
laboured; and I know not whether there 
does not appear ſomething more ſtudied 
and wien in his productions than 
5 the reſt, except one long Letter by 
Bolingbroke, compoſed with all the 
ſxill and induſtry of a profeſſed author, 
It is indeed not eaſy to. diſtingui 


tidguiſn af⸗ 
fectation 


3 
.- 1 


audi ;ouſly, # ormed a Kyle, rarely writes 
afterwards with complete eaſe | Pope 
may be ſaid to write always. with his re- 
putation in nis head; Swift perhaps like a 
man who remembered that he waswriti 
to Pope; but Arhuthnot like one v 
his thoughts drop en wm a8 er 
riſe into his mind. ee e 
. Before ee ee he pub 
liſhed the firſt part of what he per 
himſelf. to think a ſyſtem of kante 
under the title of an Eſay on Mun; 
which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 
44, 1725) be rightly explained by the 
commentator, had been eight, years 
under his conſideration, and of which 
he ſeems to have deſired the ſucceſs with 


65 great 


94 
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| grear ſolicitude. : He had now many 
open and "doubtleſs many ſecret ene 
mies. The Dancer were vet ſmarting 
with the war; and the fuperiority which 
he publickly arrogated, . * 
world to wifh his humiliatiooon . 
All this be knew, and againſt all by 
* provided. Tiis own name, and that 
of his friend to whom the work is in⸗ 
feribed, were in the e firſt editions care- 
fully ſuppreſſed; d the poem, being 
of a new kind, was aſcribed to one or 


another, as favour determ ined, or con- 
jecture wandered; it was given, ſays 
Warburton, to every man, except him 
only who could write it. Thoſe who 
like only when chey li like the author, and 
who are under the dommion'of- a name; 


— 


* 
4 


by 


r © - "up 
eondemned-it ; and thoſe admired it who 
are willing to ſcatter praiſe at randomi 
which while it is unappropriated ex- 
eites no envy. Fhoſe friends of Pope, 
that were truſted with the ſecret, went 
about laviſfing honours on the new-born 
poet, and hinting that Pape was never 
ſo much mn from "any former 
rival. E et rn, ef e RIOT 
To tboſe authors whom he had per 
ſonalhy 0 and to thoſe whoſe opi- 
nion the world conſidered as deere, 
and whom he ſuſpected of envy or ma- 
levolence, he ſent his eſſay as a preſent 
before publication; that they might de- 
feat their own enmity by praiſes, whichi 
they could not afterwards decently reꝗ 
tract. N 
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With theſe. p On 3 was 
publiſhed the firſt part of the Ey on 
Man. There had been for ſome time 
a report that Pope was buſy upon a 
Syſtem of Morality; but this defign was 
not diſcovered in the new poem, which 
had a form and a title with which i its 
readers> were unacquainted. Its recep- 
tion was not uniform; ſome thought ĩt 
awery imperfect piece though not with- 
our good lines. White the author was un- 
known, ſome, as will always happen fa- 
voured him as an adventurer, and fone 
cenſured him as an intruder ;þ' 

thought bir, bene poglast z the ae | 
creaſed; and editiens were tulti- 
plied. bibo os Yo) b Bight 4243 
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Tze ſubſequent editions of che firſt 
4. Wees At fr, the. pork and His : 


friend MEATS, u cr 


HH free o'er this ages 5 
_ A mighty maze of walks without « plan. 
F O Wh ich he wrote af ter wards, u 130 
1 mighty maze, but not without a plan. 
F Or, if there were no plan, it was vain 
to deſcribe or to trace the mae. 
The other alteration was of theſe lines; 
And ſpite of pride, and in thy reaſims 
is, d neigh e 
One truth is clear, 6 is right: 
but having afterwards — J 
been ſhewu, that the truth which tubs: 
ſiſted in ſpite of e ** * W 
clear, he ſubirutes; 1 9 51291. 


* 
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And ſpite of pride, in erring regni. ſpite. 
To ſuch overſights will the moſt vigor. 
aus mind be liable, when it is employed 
at once upon argument and poetry. 
The ſecond and third Epiſtles were 
publiſhed; and Pope was, I believe, 
more and more ſuſpected of writing 
them; at laſt in 1734, he avowed the 
fourth, and. claimed the r ab a 
60k 67149 1 % 254; 
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Eſey on . was aten! from Boli g- 
broke, who is ſaid to have ridiculed 
Pope, among thoſe who 8njoyed hi 
n.. as having adopted and ad- 
vanced principles of which he lic WY 
perceive ethe conſequence; and as blindly 
pro- 
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propagating opinions contrary to bis on. 


That thoſe communications had been 
conſolidated into a ſcheme regularly 
drawn, and delivered to Pope, from 
whom it returned only transformed from 


proſe to verſe, is reported, but hardly 


can be true. The Eſſay plainly appears 


the fabrick. of a poet: what Boling- 
broke ſupplied could- be only the firſt 
principles; the order, illuſtration, and 
embelliſhments muſt all be Pope's. + 
Theſe principles it is not my buſi neſs 
to clear from obſcurity, dogmatiſm, or 
falſchood ; but they were not immediate- 
ly examined; © philoſophy and poetry 
have not often the ſame readers; and 


the Eſſay abounded in ſplendid ampli- 


fications and ſparkling ſentences, which 


L were 
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were read and admired, with no great 
attention to their ultimate purpoſe ; its 
flowers caught the eye, which did- not 
ſee what the gay foliage concealed, and 
for a time flouriſhed in the, ſunſhine of 
univerſal approbation. So little was any 
evil tendency. diſcovered, that, as inno- 
. cence is unſuſpicious, many read it for 
2 manual of piety. : | 

Its reputation ſoon invited, a tranſla- 
tor. It was firſt turned into French 
| Wg and afterwards by Reſnel into 
verſe. Both tranſlations fell into the 
bands 1 Crouſaz, Who firſt, when he 
had the verſion in proſe, wrote n. gene- 
ral cenſure F and , afterwards | reprinted 
Reſnel's verſion, with particular remarks 
upon every, paragraph. 

5 | Crou- 
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Crouſaz was a profeſſor of Switzer- 


land, eminent for his treatiſe of Logick, 


and his Examen de Pyrrhoniſme, and, 
however little known or regarded, was 
no mean antagoniſt. His mind was one 


of thoſe in which philoſophy and piety 


are happily united. He was accuſtomed 
to argument and diſquiſition, and per- 
haps was grown too deſirous of detect- 


ing faults; but his intentions were al- 


ways right, his n were ſolid, and 
his religion pure. | 
His inceflant vigilance for the Pro- 


motion of piety diſpoſed him to look 


with diſtruſt upon all metaphyſical ſy ſ- 
tems of Theology, and all ſchemes of 
virtue and happincſs purely rational, 
and therefore it was not long before he 
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was perſuaded that the poſitions of 


Pope, as they terminated for the moſt 
part in natural religion, were intended 
to draw mankind away from Revela- 
tion, and to repreſent the whole courſe 
of things as a neceſſary concatenation of 
4ndiffoluble fatality; and it is unde- 
niable, that in many paſſages a reli- 


gious eye may eaſily diſcover expreſſions 


not very favourable | ro morals, or to l- 
berty. e e e #1" | | 
About this time Warburton began 
to mäke his 2 ppearance in the firſt ranks 
of learning. He was a man of vigo- 
rous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe- 


ment, ſupplied by inceſſant and unli- 


mited enquiry, with wonderful extent 
and variety of knowledge, which yet 


F had. not 1 PTY :maginarion. -1 nor 
t clouded his perſpicacity. To every 
d work he brought a memory full fraught 
with a fancy fertile of original com- 
2 binations, and at once exerted the 
F powers of the ſcholar, the reaſoner, and 
. the wit. But his knowledge was too 
multifarious to be always exact, and his 
8 purſuits were too eager to be always. 
6 cautious. His abilities gave him an. 
haughty confidence, which he di ſdained 
R to conceal Or er, : and his impa-- 
tience of oppoſition diſpoſed | bim to treat 
: his adyerſaries with ſuch contempt btuous 
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0 ſuperiority as made h. bis readets common- 
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the. withes, of fome who, favourcd his 
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Roman Emperor 8 determination, ode- 
rint dum mectuant ; he uſed no allure- 
ments of gentle language, but wiſhed 
to compel rather than perſuade. 

His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, 
and forcible without neatneſs; he took 
the words that preſented themſelves: 
his diction is coarſe and impure, and 
his ſentences are unmeaſured. | 

He had, in the early part of his life, 
pleaſed himſelf with the notice of in- 
ferior wits, and correſponded with the 

enemies of Pope. A Letter was pro- 
duced, when he had perhaps himſelf 
forgotten it, in which he tells Concanen, 
that Milton borrowed by afftelation, Dry- 
den by idleneſs, and Pope by neceſſity. 
And when Theobald publiſhed Sphake- 
| ſpeare, 
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ſpeare, in oppoſition to Pope, the beſt 


notes were ſupplied by Warburton... 

But the time was now come when 
Warburton was to change his opinion, 
and Pope was to find a defender in him 
who had contributed ſo much to the 


exaltation of his Vail. ; 
The arrogance of Watburton excited 


and therefore it may be ſuppoſed that 


his union with Pope was cenſured as 


hy pocritical inconſtancy; but ſurely to 


think differently, at different times, of 
poetical merit, may bo eaſily allowed. 
Such opinions are often admitted, and 
diſmiſſed, without nice examination. 
Who is there that has not found reaſon 
1 * A + T3 for 
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for changing his mind about queſtions 
of greater importance? | 

_ Warburton, whatever was his motive, 
undertook, without ſolicitation, to reſcue. 
Pope from the talons of Crouſaz, by 
freeing him from the imputation of fa- 
vouring fatality, or rejecting revelation 7 
and from month to month continued a 
vindication of the Eſſay on Man, in the 
literary journal of that time called the 
Republic of Letter. 

Pope, who probably began to doubt 
the tendency of his on work, was glad 
that the poſitions, of which he perceived 
himſelf not to know the full meaning, 
could by any mode of interpretation be 
made to mean well. How much he 
was Plenied with his gratuitous de- 


tender, 
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fender, the following Letter evidently a 
ſhews: 
«SL. Ry March 24, 1743. 
J have juſt received from Mr. R. 
© two more of your Letters. It is in 
« the greateſt hurry imaginable that I 
| 9 write this 5 but I cannot help thank- 
“ ing you in particular for your third 
« Letter, which is ſo extremely clear, 
«© ſhort, and full, that I think Mr. 
«© Crouſaz ought never to have another 
< anſwer, and deſerved not ſo good an 
one. I can only ſay, you do him too 
£ much honour, and me too much right, 
*& ſo odd as the expreſſion ſecms ; for 
you have made my ſyſtem as clear as 
IJ ought to have done, and could not. 
« Tt is indeed the ſame ſyſtem as mine, 
but 
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ce but illuſtrated with a ray of your own, 
ce as they ſay. our natural body is the 
« ſame ſtill when it is glorified. Iam 
& ſure I like it better than J did before, 
« and fb will every man elſe; I know 
& meant juſt what you explain; but I 
c did not explain my own meaning ſo 
de well as you. You underſtand me as 
«well as J do myſelf; but you expreſs. 
« me better than 1 could ex preſs my- 
«ſelf. Play, accept the ſibetreſt ac- 
« knowledgements. I cannot but with . 
ee theſe Letters were put together in 
« one Book; and intend (with your 
« leave) to procure à tranſlation of part, 
« ar leaſt, of all them into French; but 
46 ſhall not proceed a ſtep without your 
* conſent. and opinion, &c.“ 

| "By 
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By this fend and eager acceptance of 
an exculpatory comment, Pope teſtified 
that, whatever might be the ſeeming or 
real import of the principles which he 
had received from Bolingbroke, he had 
not intentionally attacked religion; and 
Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him 
without his own conſent an inſtrument 


of miſchief, found him now engaged 
with his eyes open on the ſide of truth. 
It is known that Bolingbroke con- 

cealed from Pope his real opinions. 
He once diſcovered them to Mr. 
Hooke, who related them again to 
Pope, and was told by him that he 
muſt have miſtaken the meaning of what 
he heard; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's 
uneaſineſs incited him to deſire an expla- 


nation, 
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nation, declared that Hooke had miſun- 
derſtood him. 227210 
Bolingbroke hated 88 * 
had drawn his pupil from him; and a 
little before Pope's death they had a 
diſpute, from which they parted with 
mutual averſion. | ; 
From this time Pope lined in che | 
cloſeſt intimacy with his commentator,. 
and amply rewarded his kindneſs and 
his zeal; for he introduced him to Mr. 
Murray, by whoſe intereſt he became 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and to Mr. 
Allen, Who gave him his niece and his 
eſtate, and by conſequence a brſhoprick ; 
when he died he left him the property 
ef his works z a legacy which may be 
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reaſonably eſtimated at four thouſand 
pounds. 

Pope's fondneſs for the e Eſey on Man 
appeared by his deſire of its propaga- 
tion. Dobſon, who had gained reputa- 
tion by his verſion of Prior's Svlomon, 
was employed by him to tranſlate it into 
Latin verſe, and was for that purpoſe 
ſome time at Twickenham; but he left 
his work, whatever was the reaſon, un- 
finiſhed; and, by Benſon's invitation, un- 
dertook the longer taſk of Paradiſe Loft. 
Pope then defired his friend to find a 
ſcholar who ſhould turn his Eſſay into 
Latin proſe ; but no ſuch performance 
has ever appeared. wind, s 

Pope lived at this your among the 
great, with that reception and reſpe& 

4 to 
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to which his works entitled him, and 
which he had not impaired by any pri- 
vate miſconduct or factious partiality. 
Though Bolingbroke was his friend, 
Wal pole was not his enemy; but treated 
him with ſo much conſideration as, at 
q his requeſt,” to ſolicit and obtain from 
i -the French Miniſter an abby for Mr. 
Southcot, whom he conſidered himſelf 
| as. Qbliged to reward, by this exertion 
1! of bis intereſt, for the benefit which he 
had received from his attendance in a 
3 inen, 52 It 
At was ſaid, chat, adn e was 
at Richmond, Queen Caroline had de- 
clared her intention to viſit him. This 
may have been only a careleſs effuſion, 
nan no more: the report of ſuch 
8 80 notice; 
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notice, however, was ſoon in many 
mouths ; and, if I do not forget or mif- 
apprehend Savage's account, Pope, pre- 
tending to decline what was not yet of- 
fered, left his houſe for a time, not, I 
ſuppoſe, for any other reaſon than left 
he ſhould be thought to ſtay at home 
in expectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore an- 
gry at Swift, who repreſents him as re- 
fuſing the viſits of 4 Queen, becauſe he 
knew that what had never been offered, 
had never been refuſed, .. 
Beſide the general ſyſtem of morality 
ſuppoſed to be contained in the Eflity on 
Man, it was his intention to Write Gif. 
tinct poems upon the different duties or 
conditions of life; one of Which is the 
2 Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle to Led Bathurſt (17 33) on the 
Le, n piece on which he de- 
clared great labour to have been be- 
fo wed x. | 


Into this poem ſome incidents are 
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hiſtorically thrown, and ſome known 
characters are introduced, with others 
of which it is difficult to ſay how far 
they are real or fictitious; but the praiſe 
of Hrl, the Man of Roſs, deſerves parti- 
cular examination, who, after a long and 
pompous enumeration of his publick 
works and private charities, is ſaid to 
have diffuſed all thoſe bleſſings from 
e hundred a year. Wonders are wil- 
iingly told, and willingly heard. The 
truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known 


* Spence. ; 
Inte- 
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integrity, and active benevolence, by 
whoſe ſolicitation the wealthy were per- 
ſuaded to pay contributions to his cha- 
ritable ſchemes; this influence he ob- 
tained by an example of liberality exer- 
ted to the utmoſt extent of his power, 
and was thus enabled to give more 
than he hed. This account Mr. Victor 
received from the miniſter of the 
place, and J have preſerved it, that the 
praiſe of a good man being made more 
credible, may be more ſolid. Narra- 
tions of romantick and impracticable 
virtue will be read with wonder, but 
that which is unattainable is recom- 
mended in vain; that good may be en- 
deavoured, it muſt he ſhewn to be pol 
fible. off #1500 ei A it 0 
0 3 | Tbis 
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\ This" 4s the only piece in Which 
the author has given a hint of his relis 
gion, by ridiculing the ceremony of 
burning the pope, and by mentioning 
with ſome indignation the n Gi 
the Monument. eb P 
When this poem was Kel a 
the dialogue, having no letters of direc. 
tion, was perplexed and obſcure. Pope 
_— to have written with no very diſ- 
tinct idea; for he calls that an Epiſfle 170 
ane in which Bathurſt is inctoduced 


as ſpeaking.” 


He afterwards Fe 744) inſcribed 'to 
Lord Cobham his Characters of Men, 
written with cloſe attention to the ope- 


rations of the mind and modifications 
of life. In this pocm he has endea- 


* ok | voured 
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voured to eftabliſh and exemplify his 
fayourite theory of the 'Ruling Paſſion, 
by which he means an original direction 
of deſire to ſome particular object, an 
innate affection which gives all action 
a determinate and invariable tendency, 
and operates upon the whole ſyſtem of 
life, either openly, or more ſecretly by 
the intervention of ſome accidental or 
ſubordinate propenſion. 

Of any paſſion, thus innate and ir- 
reſiſtible, the exiſtence may reaſonably 
be doubted. Human characters are by 
no means conſtant; men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquain- 
tance; he who is at one time a lover of 
pleaſure, is at another a lover of money. 
Thoſe indeed who attain any excel- 
Ma ho. 
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lence, commonly ſpend life in one pur- 
ſuit ; for excellence is not often gained 
upon eaſier terms. But to the particu- 
lar ſpecies of excellence men are di- 
rected, not by an aſcendant planet or 
ꝓredominating humour, but by the firſt 


book which they read, ſome early: con- 


verſation which they heard, or ſome 


accident which excited ardour and 


emulation. JUS 


It muſt be at leaſt alle that this 


ruling Paſſion, antecedent to reaſon and 


obſervation, muſt have. an object inde- 


pendent on human contrivance; for 


there can be no natural deſire of artifi- 
cial good. No man therefore can be 
born, in the ſtrict acceptation, a lover of 


money; for he may be born where mo- 


ney 
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ney does not exiſt; nor can he be Born; 


in a moral ſenſe, a lover of his country:; 
for ſociety, politically regulated, is #ftate 
contradiſtinguiſhed from # ſtate of na- 
ture; and any attention to that coalition 
of intereſts which makes the happineſs 
of a country, is poſſible only to thoſe 
whom enquiry and reflection have ena- 
bled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itſelf pernicious as 
WE as falſe :. its tendency is to produce 
the: belief of a kind of moral predeſti 


nation,. or over-ruling principle which 


cannot be reſiſted; he that admits it, is 


prepared to comply with every deſire 
that caprice or opportunity ſhall excite, 
and to flatter himſelf that he ſubmits 
only to the lawful dominion of Nature, 
3 89 M 3 in 
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in obeying the ee of his 
ruling Paſſion. 0 1 he 21 

Pope has formed his 1 with 8 
"0 ſkill; : that, in the examples by 
which he illuſtrates and confirms it, he 


has confounded paſſions, appetites, and 
| habits, 7 


To the Characters of Men he added 


foon after, in an Epiſtle ſuppoſed to 


have been addreſſed to Martha Blount, 
but which the laſt edition has taken 
from her, the Charaders of Women. This 
poem, which was laboured with great 
diligence, and in the author's opinion 
with great ſucceſs, was neglected at its 
firſt publication, as the commentator 


ſuppoſes, becauſe the publick was in- 


formed by an advertiſement, that it 


con- 
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contained no character drawn: from the 
Ge; an aſſertion which Pope probably dig 
vot expect or wiſn to have been believed, 
and which, he ſoon gave his readers ſuf- 
ficient reaſon. to diſtruſt, by telling 
them in a note, that the work was im- 
perfect, becauſe part of his ſubject was 
Vice tas high to be yet expoſed. 

_ | The time however ſoon came, in 
which it was ſafe to diſplay the Dutcheſs 
of Marlborough under the name of 
Aleſſ; and her character was inſerted 
with no great honour to the writer's 
gratitude. 


He publiſhed from time to time a 


tween 1730 and 1740) Imitations of 
different poems of Horace, generally 
With his name, and once as was ſuſpected 
extant Ma + 
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without it. What he was upon thor? 
principles aſhamed to own, he ought to 
have ſuppreſſed. Of theſe pieces it is 
uſeleſs to ſettle the dates, as they had 
ſeldom much relation to the times, and 
perhaps had been long in his hands. 
This mode of imitation, in which the 
ancients are familiariſed, by adapting 
their ſentiments to modern topicks, by 
making Horace ſay of Shakſpeare what 
he originally ſaid of Ennius, and accom- 
modating his ſatires on Pantolabus and 
Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodi- 
gals of our own time, was firſt practiſed 
in the reign of Charles the Second by 
Oldham and Rocheſter, at leaſt J re- 
member no inſtances more ancient. It 
is a kind of middle compoſition between 
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tranſlation and original deſigh, which 
pleaſes When the thoughts ate unex- 
pectediy applicable, and the parallels 
hieky: © It ſeems to have been Pope's 
favoutite amuſefnient; for he has car- 
ried it further than any former: pot. 
He pubhiſhed like wife à revival, in 
ſmoother numbers, of Dr. Donne's Sa- 
tires, which was recommended to him 
by the Duke of Shrewfbury and the Earl 
of Oxford. They made no great im- 
preſſion on the publick. Pope ſeems 
to have known their imbecillity, and 
therefore ſuppreſſed them while he was 
yet contending to rife in reputation, but 
ventured them when he thought their 
deficiencies more likely to be imputed 
to Donne than to himſelf, 
The 


z 2 a 1 
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_ The Epiſtle, to Dr. Arbuthnot, which 
| ſeems to be derived in its firſt deſign 
from Boileay's Addreſs: d for E/prit, was 
publiſhed in January 1738: about amonth 
before the death of: him to whom it is 
inſcrihsd- It is to be ręgretted that 
gither honoyr or pleaſure ſhould have 
been miſled by Asbuthnot; a man eſti- 
mable for his leaving, amiable for * 
life, and venerable for his piety. 
Arhuthngt was a man of great com, 
prehenfigg Hel in his profeſſion, verſed 
in the {ciences, acquainted with ancient 
Utergtuxe, and able to animate his maſs 
gf knowledge. by a bright and active 
imagination a ſcholar with great bril- 
lancy of wit; a wit, Who, in the crowd 
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of life, retained and diſcovered a noble 
ardour of religious zeal. {', 

In this poem Pope ſeems to feckon 
with the publick. He vindicates him- 
ſelf from cenſures; and with dignity, 


rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
claims to kindneſs and reſpect. 

Into this poem are interwoven ſeveral 
paragraphs which had been before prin- 
ted as a fragment, and among them the 
ſatirical lines upon Addiſon, of which 
the laſt couplet has been twice corrected. | 
It was at firſt, | 


- Who would not ſmile if ſuch a man 


there be? 
Who would not _ if Addiſon were 
he? 19 


Then, 
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Who would not n if ſuch a man 
* 2 os there be? 17989 11204 "Its : 11 | 


WhO % net ah if | Addiſon were 
le $3097 ee ene een e 
At laſte it is 2 
Who but muſt laugh if ach a man 
there be? 3 21661154 
Who would not weep” if Artious were 
he? Feen 2 
He was dh time at . with 
Lord- Hervey, who had diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf as a ſteady adherent to the Mis 
niſtry, and, being offended. with a con- 
temptuous anſwer to one of his pam- 
phlets, had ſummoned. Pulteney to/ a 
duel. Whether he or Pope made the 
firſt 
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firſt attack, perhaps cannot now be eaſi⸗- 


ly known: he had written an invective 
againſt Pope, whom he calls, Hard as 
thy heart and as thy birth obſcure; and 
hints that his father was a batter.” To 
' this Pope wrote a reply in verſe and 
proſe : the verſes are in this poem; and 


the proſe, - though it was never ſent, is 


printed among his Letters, but to a 
cool reader-of the preſent time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 7 
His laſt Satires, of the general kind, 
were two dialogues, named from the 
year in which they were publiſhed Se- 
venteen hundred and Thirty-eight. In 
theſe poems many are praiſed, and many 
are reproached. Pope was then entan- 


gled in the oppoſition; a follower of 
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che Prinee of Wales, who dined at his 
houſe; and the friend of many who ob- 
ſtructed and cenſured the conduct of 
the Miniſters. His political partiality 
was too plainly thewn; he forgot the 
prudence with which he paſſed, in his 
earlier years, uninjured and unoffending 
through much more violent conflicts of 
faction. 
In the firſt dialogue, . an op- 
portunity of praiſing Allen of Bath, he 
aſked his leave to mention him as a man 
not illuſtrious by any merit of his an- 
oeſtors, and called him in his verſes 
loto- barn Allen. Men are ſeldom ſatis- 
fed with praiſe introduced or followed 
by any mention of defect. Allen ſeems 
not to have taken | any pleaſure in his 
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epithet, which was eee . 
into humble Allen. ad 
In the ſecond Ja 1 
liberty with one of the Fuse, among 
others; which Fox, in 'a reply to Lyt- 
telton, took an opportunity of repaying, 
by reproaching him with the friendſhip 
of a lampooner, who ſcattered his/ink | 
without fear or decency; ahd' againſt 
whom he hoped the reſentment uf the 
Legiſlature would quickly be diſcharged 
About this time Paul Whitehead, 4 
ſmall poet, was ſummoned before the 
Lords for a poem called Maimzrs, toge- 
ther with Dodſley his publiſher- White- 
head, who hung looſe upon ſociety, 
ſeulked and eſcaped; but Dodfley's ſhop 
and family made his appearance neceſ- 
farys 
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ſary. He was, however, ſbon diſmiſſed; 
and the whole proceſs was probably in- 
tended rather to — than 
to puniſh: Whitehead. 01 
Pope never as, 8 to 
join the patriot with the poet, nor: drew 
his pen upon ſtateſmen. That he de- 
ſiſted from his attempts of reformation 
is imputed, by his commentator, to his 


deſpair of prevailing over the corrup- 


tion of the time. He was not likely to 
have been ever of opinion that the dread 
of his ſatire would countervail the love 
of power or of money; he pleaſed him- 
ſelf with being important and formi- 
dable, and gratified ſometimes his pride, 
and ſometimes his reſentment; till at 
An ns a6 | Fit laſt 
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laſt he began ROY be more 
lafe, if he were leſs buſy. 20 

The Memoirs f Wendl, * dublidel 
about this time, extend only to the firſt 
book of a work, projected in concert 
by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who 
uſed to meet in the time of Queen Anne, 
and denominated themſelves the Scrib- 
blerus Club. Their purpoſe was to Cen» 
ſure the abuſes of learning by a ficti- 
tious Life of an infatuated Scholar. 
They were diſperſed; the deſign was ne- 
ver completed; and Warburton laments 
ijts miſcarriage, as an event * 
trous to polite letters. 0 42 

If the whole may be 8 by this 
ſpecimen, which ſeems to be the pro- 
duction of Arbuthnot, with a feu 
N touches 


touches perhaps by Pope, the want of 
more will not be much lamented; for 
the follies which the writer ridicules 
are ſo little practiſed, that they are not 
known; nor can the ſatire be underſtood 
but by the learned: he raiſes phan- 
toms of abſurdity, and then drives them 
away. He cures. — that were ne- 
ver felt. I; 
For this reaſon the joint production 
of three great writers has never obtained 
any notice from mankind; it has been 
little read, or when read has been for- 
gotten, as no man could be wiſer, bet- 
ter, or merrier, by remembering it. 
The deſign cannot boaſt of much ori- 
ginality; ; for, beſides its general reſem- 


blance to Don Vuote, there will be 
| fouod 


Ps 
found in it particular imitations of the 
Hiſtory of Mr. Ouffle. 155 n 

Swift carried ſo much of it into Ire- 
land as ſupplied him with hints for his 
Travels; and with thoſe the world might 

have been contented, though the reſt 
had been ſuppreſſed. | 


Pope had fought for i images and ſen- 


timents in a region not known to have 
been | explored by many ather of the 
Engliſh writers; he had conſulted the 
modern writers of Latin poetry, a claſs 
of authors whom Boileau endeavoured 
to bring into contempt, and who are too 
generally neglected. Pope, however, 
was not aſhamed of their acquaintance, 
nor ungrateful for the advantages which 
he might have derived from it. A ſmall 


N 2 ſelection 
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election from the Italians who wrote in 
Latin had been publiſhed | at London, 
about the latter end of the laſt century, 
by a man who concealed his name, but 
whom his Preface. ſhews to have been. 
well qualified for his undertaking. This 
collection Pope amplified by more than 
half, and (1740) publiſhed it in two 

volumes, but injuriouſly omitted his. 
| predeceſſor 8 preface. To theſe books, 
6 which had nothing but the mere text, 
no regard was paid, the authors were 
ſtill neglected, and the editor was neither 
praiſed nor. cenſured. 3 

He did not fink 1 into :Mleneſs: - he wy 
planned a work, which he conſidered as 
ſubſequent to his Eſoy on Man, of which 
he has given this account to Dr. Swift. 
| „March 


8 


„ 
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&-* If ever I write. any more Epiſtles 
in verſe, one of them ſhall be» adv 
c drefled to you. I have long con- 
« certed it, and begun it; but I would 
< make what bears your name as finiſhed 
as my laſt work ought to be, that is to 
« ſay, more finithed than any of the reſt; 
The ſubject is large, and will. divide 
* into four Epiſtles, which naturally 
& follow the E/ay on Man, viz. 1. Of 
& the Extent and Limits of Human Rea - 


„ ſon and Science. 2. A View of the 


cc. uſeful and therefore attainable, and 


of the unuſeful and therefore unat- 


& tainable Acts. 3. Of the Nature, 
« Ends, Application, and Uſe of dif- 
c ferent Capacities. 4. Of the Uſe of 

IE N 3 &« Learn- 
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< Learning, of the Science, of the World, 
«and of Wit. It will conclude with a 
& ſatire againſt the Miſapplication of all 
& theſe, exemplified by Pictures, Cha- 
& racters, and Examples.” * 
This work in its full extent, being 
now afflicted with an aſthma, and find- 

ing the powers of life gradually de- 
clining, he had no longer courage to 
undertake; but, from the materials 
which he had provided, he added, at 
Warburton's requeft, another book 'to 
the Dunciad, of which the defign is to 
ridicule ſuch ſtudies as are either hope- 
leſs or uſeleſs, as either purſue what 1s 
unattainable, or what, if it be attained, 
is of no uſe. 


When 
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When this book was printed (1742 
the laurel had been for ſome time upon 
the head of Cibber; a man whom it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that Pope could regard 
with much kindneſs or eſteem, though 
in one of the Imitations of Horace he 
has liberally enough praiſed the Careleſs 
Husband. In the Dunciad, among other 
worthleſs ſcribblers, he had mentioned 
Cibber; who, in his Apology, complains 
of the great poet's unkindneſs as more 
injurious, becauſe, ſays he, I never have 
offended him. 

It might have been expected that 
Pope ſhould have been, in ſome degree, 
mollified by this ſubmiſſive gentleneſs ; 
but no ſuch conſequence appeared. 
Though he condeſcended to commend 

„ Cibber 
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Cibber once, he mentioned him after- 
wards cet in one of his 
Satires, and again in his Epiſtle. to Ar- 


bnthnot; and in the fourth book of 
the Durciad attacked him with acri- 
mony, to which the provocation. is not 


eaſily diſcoverable. Perhaps he imagined 


that in ridiculing the Laureat, he ſati- 
riſed thoſe by whom the laurel had been 
given, and gratified that ambitious pe- 
tulance with which he affected to inſult 
the great. A 1 

The ſeverity of chis ſatire left Cibber 
no longer any patience. He had confidence 
enough in his own powers, to beheve 
that he could diſturb the quiet of his. 
adverſary, and doubtleſs did. not want ü 


inſtigators, who, without any care about 
85 the 
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the victory, deſired to amuſe themſelves: 
by looking on the conteſt. He there- 
fore gave the town a pamphlet, in which: 
he declares his reſolution from that time 
never to bear another blow without re- 
turning it, and to tire out his adverſary 
by perſeverance, if he cannot — 
him by ſtrength. 4 1712 a 
he inceſſant and . ma 
lignity of Pope 0 he imputes to à very 
diſtant cauſe. After the Three - Hours 
after Marriage had been driven off the 
ſtage, by the offence which the mummy 

and crocedile gave the audience, while 
the exploded ſcene was yet freſh: in 
memory, it happened that Cibber played” 
Bays in the Rehearſal; and, as it had 
been uſual to enliven the part by the 


men- 
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mention of any recent theatrical tranſ. 
actions, he ſaid, that he once thought 
to have introduced his lovers diſguiſed 
in a Mummy and a Crocodile. This,” 
ſays he, „was received with loud 
cc claps, which indicated contempt of the 
cc play.” Pope, who was behind the 
ſcenes, meeting him as he left the ſtage, 
attacked him, as he ſays, with all the 
virulence of a Wit out of his ſenſes ; to 
which he replied, © that he would take 
© no other notice of what was faid by 
« ſo particular a man than to declare, 
« that, as often as he played that part, 
«© he would repeat the ſame provoca- 

« tion.. Wt 
He ſhews his opinion to be, that Pope 
was one of the authors of the play which 
he 


25 he ſo zealouſly defended ; and adds an 
t idle ſtory of Pope's behaviour at a ta- 


Vern. 


The pamphlet was written with little 
power of thought or language, and, if 
ſuffered to remain without notice, would 
have been very ſoon forgotten. Pope 
had now been enough acquainted with 
human life to know, if his paſſion had 
not been too powerful for his under- 
ſtanding, that, from a contention like 
his with Cibber, the world ſeeks nothing 
but diverſion, which is given at the ex- 
pence of the higher character. When 
Cibber lampooned Pope, curioſity was 
excited; what Pope would ſay of Cibber 
nobody enquired, but in hope that Pope's 


aſpe- 
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aſperity might betray: his * and _—_ 
his dignity. e's | GE 
He ſhould therefore . ſuffered the 
pamphlet to flutter and die, without 
confeſſing that it ſtung him. The diſ- 
honour of being ſhewn as Cibber's anta- 
goniſt could never be compenſated: by 
the victory. Cibber had nothing to loſe; 
when Pope had exhauſted all his ma- 
lignity upon him, he would riſe in the 
eſteem both of his friends and his ene- 
mies. Silence only could have made 
him deſpicable; the blow which did 
not appear to be felt, would have been 
ſtruck in vain. 
But Pope's irraſcibility ne and 
he reſolved to tell the whole Englith 
world that he was at war with Cibber; 
and 
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and to ſhew. that he thought him no 
common adverſary, he prepared no com- 
mon vengeance; he publiſhed a new 
edition of the Dunciad, in which he de- 
graded Theobald from his painful pres 
eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his 
ſtead. Unhappily the two heroes were 
of oppoſite characters, and Pope was 
unwilling to loſe what he had already 
written; he has therefore deprayed his 
poem by giving to Cibber the old 
books, the cold ances had, Avegith 
pertinacity of Theobald. Fete 

Pope was ignorant en, of "M2 own- 
Intereſt to make another change, and 
introduced Oſborne contending for the 
prize among the bookſellers. Oſborne 
was a man intirely deſtitute of ſhame, 


-without 
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without ſenſe of any diſgrace but that 
of poverty. He told me, when he was 
doing that which raiſed Pope's reſent- 
ment, chat he ſhould" be put into the 
Duncind; but he had the fate of Caſſan- 
dra; l gave no credit to his prediction, 
till in time I ſaw it accompliſhed. The 
ſhafts'of ſatire were directed equally in 
vain againſt Cibber and Oſborne; being 
repelled by the impenetrable impudence 
of one, and deadened by the impaſſive 
dulneſs of the other. Pope confeſſed 
his own pain by his anger; but he gave 
no pain to thoſe who had provoked him. 
He was able to hurt none but himſelf; 
by transferring the ſame ridicule from 
one to another, he deſtroyed its ef- 
ficacy; for by ſhewing that what he 
| had 


Do 
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had ſaid of one he was ready to ſay of 


another, he reduced himſelf to the inſig- £3 


nificance of his own magpye, who from 
his cage calls cuckold at a venture. 


Cibber, according to his engagement, 


repaid the Durciad with another pam- 
phlet, which, Pope faid, would be as 
go:d as a doſe of hartſborn to him; but 
his tongue and his heart were at va- 
riance. I have heard Mr. Richardſon 
relate, that he attended his father on a 


viſit, when one of Cibber's pamphlets 


came into the hands of Pope, who ſaid; 


Theſe things are my diverſion. They fat 
by him while he peruſed it; and ſaw his 
features writhen with anguiſh; and young 
Richardſon ſaid to his father, when they 
returned, that he hoped to be preſerved 


from 
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from ſuch — had * that * 


the lot of Pope. 7 
From this time, . =Mp his diſcaſes 
- more; oppreſſive, and his vital powers 
; gradually declining, he no longer ſtrained | 
his faculties with any original compoſi- 
tion, nor propoſed any other employ- 
ment for his remaining life than the 
reviſal and correction of his former 
- works; in which he received advice and 
| _ afliſtance from Warburton, whom he 
appears to have truſted pſa honoured in 
1Hhihigheſt depict. H ori 0345. ach 
He laid aſide his Epick em per- 


haps without much loſs to mankind; for 
his hero was Brutus the Trajan, who, 
according to a ridiculous fiction, eſta- 


bliſhed a colony in Britain. The ſubject 
1 7 . there- 
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therefore was of the fabulous age; the 
actors were a race upon whom imagina- 
tion has been exhauſted, and attention 
wearied, and to whom the mind will 
not eaſily be recalled, when it is in- 
vited in blank verſe, which Pope had 
adopted with great imprudence, and, I 
think, without due conſideration of the 
nature of our language. The ſketch is, 
at leaſt in part, preſerved by Ruffhead; 
by which it appears, that Pope was 
thoughtleſs enough to model the names 
of his heroes with diſcordant termina- 
tions not known in the ſame age. 

He lingered through the next year; 
but perceived himſelf, as he expreſſes it, 
going drwn the hill. He had for at leaſt 
ſive years been afſlicted with an aſthma, 
O 1 
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and other diſorders, which his phyſi- 


cians were unable to relieve. Towards 
the end of his life he conſulted Dr. 
Thomſon, a man who had, by large 
promiſes, and free cenſures of the com- 
mon practice of phyſick, forced himſelf 
up into ſudden reputation. Thomſon 
declared his diſtemper to be a dropſy, 
and evacuated part of the water by 
rincture of jalap; but confeſſed that his 
belly did not ſubſide. Thomſon had 


many enemies, and Fey g was perſuaded 
ro diſmiſs him. 


While he was yet capable of amuſe- 
ment and converſation, as he was one 
day ſitting in the air with Lord Boling- 
broke and Lord Marchmont, he ſaw his 
favourite Martha Blount at the bottom 


of 
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af the terrace, and afked Lord Boling 
broke to g and hand her up. Boling- 
broke, not liking his errand, croſſed his 
legs, and fat fill; but Lord March- 
mont, "who was younger and leſs cap- 
tious, waited on the Lady; who, when 
he came to her, aſked, What, is he not 
dead yur” She | is faid to have neglected 
him, with ſhameful unkindneſs, f in the 
latter time ef his decay; yet, of the 
little which he had to leave, the had a 
very great part. Their acquaintance 
begun early; the life of each was pic- 
ured ON the other's mind 3 their conver- 
ſation f theref ore was.endearing, for whe n 


"24 * g f ; | C4 +3. o 5 
they met, there was an immediate coali- 


tion of congenial notions. Perhaps he 


conſidered her unwillingneſs to approach 


O 2 | the 
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the chamber: of fickneſs as female weak- 
neſs, or buman frailty ; perhaps he-was 
conſcious to himſelf of Peeviſhneſs and 
impatience, or, though. he was offended 
by her anattention, might yet conſider 
her merit as overbalancing her fault; 
and, if. he. had ſuffered his heart to be 
alienated from ber, he could have found 
nothing that might fill her place; he 
could have only ſhrunk within himſelf; 
it was too late to transfer his confidence 
or fondneſs. E199 

In May 1744, his death.” was ap- 
proaching #.; on the ſixth, he was all 
day delirious, which he mentioned four 
days afterwards as a ſufficient bumilia- 
tion of the vanity.of man; he afterwards 


* Spence. Fan D375 43 
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complained of ſeeing things as through 
a curtain, and in falſe colours; and one 
day, in the preſence of Dodſley, aſked 
what arm it was that came out from 
the wall. He ſaid, that his rnb in⸗ 
convenience was inability to- think. | 

| Bolingbroke ſometimes wept over birth 

in this ſtate of helpleſs decay; and being 
told by Spence, that Pope, at the inter- 
miſſion of his deliriouſneſs, was always 
ſaying ſomething kind either of his pre- 
ſent or abſent friends, and that his hu- 
manity ſeemed to have ſurvived his un- 
derſtanding, anſwered, It has ſo. And 
added, I never in my dife knew a nun 
that had ſo tender a heart for his parti- 
cular friends, or more general friendſbip 
for mankind. At another time he ſaid, 

O 3 I have 
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I have known Pope theſe thirty years, and 
value myſelf more in his friendſhip than— 
his grief then ſuppreſſed his voice. 
Pope expreſſed undoubting confi-. 
dence of a future ſtate. Being aſked: 
by his. friend Mr. Hocke, a papiſt, 
whether he would not dis like his father 
and mother, and whether a prieft ſhould- 
not be called, he anſwered, Ido not 
think it eſential, but it ill be very. right $5 
end I thank you for putting me in mind of 
In the morning, after the prieft had: 


_  given-him the laſt ſacraments, he ſaid, 


There is nothing that is meritorious 
* bur virtue and friendſhip, and indeed 5 
15 — itſelf is ”_ a part of 
<« virtue.“ 


He 
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' He died in the evening of the thir- 
tieth day of May, 1744, ſo placidly, 
that the attendants did not diſcern the 
exact time of his expiration. He was 
buried at Twickenham, near his father 
and mother, where a monument has been 


erected to him by his commentator; dhe 
Biſhop of Glouceſter. 

He left the care of his papers to his: 
executors, the Earl of Marchmont anck 
Lord Bolingbroke, whom undoubtedly 
he expected to be proud of the truſt, 
and eager to extend his fame. But let 
no man dream of influence beyond his- 
life. After a decent time Dodfley: the 
bookſeller attended one of them, to ſoli- 
cit preference as the publiſher, . and was 
told that the parcel had not been 


0 4 — 
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yet inſpected; and, whatever was the 
reaſon, the world has been diſappointed 
of hat was reſerved for the next age. 
»Heoft, indeed, the favour of Boling- 


broke by a kind of poſthumous offence. 


The political pamphlet called the Pa- 
triot King had been put into his hands, 
that he might procure the impreſſion of 
a very few copies, to be diſtributed ae- 
cording to the author's direction among 
his friends, and Pope aſſured him that 
no more had been printed than were al- 
lowed; but, ſoon after his death, the 
printer brought and reſigned a complete 
edition of fifteen hundred copies, which 
Pope had ordered him to print, and to 
retain in ſecret. He kept, as was ob- 
ſerved; his engagement to Pope better 

10 | than 
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than Pope had kept it to his friend; 
and nothing was known of the tranſ- 
action, till, upon the death of his em- 
ployer, he thought himſelf obliged to 
deliver the books to the right owner, 
who, with great indignation, made a fire 
in his yard, and delivered the whole im- 
preſſion to the flames. 

 Hitherto nothing had been a which 
was not naturally dictated by reſentment 
of violated faith; reſentment more acri- 
monious, as the violator had been more 
loved or more truſted. But here the 
anger might have ſtopped ; the injury 
was private, and there was little danger 
trom the example. 
Bolingbroke, however, was not yet 
ſatisfied ; his thirſt of vengeance incited - 
him 
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him to blaſt- the memory of the man 
over whom he had wept in his laſt 


ſtruggles; and he employed Mallet, 


another friend of Pope, to tel} the tale 
to the publick, with all its aggravations. 
Warburton, whoſe heart was warm with 
his legacy, and tender by the recent ſe- 


paration, thought it proper for him 


to inter poſe; and undertook, not indeed 


to vindieate the action, for breach of 
truſt has always ſomething criminal, 
dut to extenuate it by an apology. 


Having advanced, what eannot be de- 


nied; that moral obliquity is made more. 


or leſs excuſable by the motives that 
produce it, he enquires what evil pur- 


poſe could have induced Pope to break 


kis promiſe. He could not delight his- 
5 vanity 


tl 
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vanity. by uſurping the work, which, 
though not- ſold in hops, had been 
ſhewn to a number more > than ſuffieient 
to preſerve the author's FRAY he could 
not gratify his avarice; for he could 
not ſell his plunder till Bolingbroke: was 
dead; and even then, if the copy was 
left to another, his fraud would be de 
feared, and if left uo him df, would he. a 
uſeleſs... Ah, 

Warburton: Saasen fag nd. with» Þ 
great appearance of reaſon, . that the 
irregularity of his conduct proceede 
wholly from his zeal: for Bolingbroke, 
who might perhaps have deſtroyed the 
pamphlet, which Pope thought it his. 
duty to preſerve, even without its au- | 
tror's approbation. 125 T 
He 
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He brought ſome reproach upon his 
own memory by the petulant and con- 
temptuous mention made in his will of 
Mr. Allen, and an aſſected repayment 
of his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as 
the known friend and favourite of Pope, 
had been invited to the houſe of Allen, 
where ſhe comported herſelf with ſuch 
indecent arrogance, that the parted from 
Mrs. Allen in a ſtate of irreconcileable 
diſlike, and the door was for ever barred 
againſt her. This exelufion ſhe reſented 
with ſo much bitterneſs as to refuſe 
any legacy from Pope, unleſs he left the 
world with a diſavowal of obligation to 
Allen. Having been long under her 
dominion, now tottering in the decline 
of life, and unable to refiſt the violence 
1 | | of 
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of her temper, or, perhaps with the Pre- 


Ho 


judice of a lover, perſuaded chat the 
s 11 0e 1197 


had ſuffered improper treatment, be 
complied with her demand, and pol- 
luted his will with female _reſent- 
ment. Allen accepted the legacy, which 


28 
1 


he gave to the Hoſpital | at Bath; ob- 
ſerving that Pope was always a bad ac. 
comptant, and that if to 1 gol. he Ee 
put a eypher more, he had come ne. rer 
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£2 Y 1 E perſon of Pope i is well known 


not to have been formed by che niceſt 


model. He has, 1 in his account- of the 
Little Club, compared himſelf to a 
ſpider, and is deſcribed as protuberant 


behind and Pere. Hei is ſaid” to havt 


been beautiful in his infancy; but he 
was of -a conſtitution originally feeble 


and weak; and as bodies of a tender 
frame are eaſily diſtorted, his deformity 
was probably in part the effect. of his 


application. His ſtature was ſo low, 


that, to bring him to a level with com- 


mon tables, it was neceſſary to raiſe his 


| 2 | | ſcat. 
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feat. But his face was not diſpleaſing, 
and his eyes were animated and vivid. 

By natural defermity, er accidental 
diſtortion, his vital functions were ſo 
much diſordered, that his life was a long 
diſeaſe. His moſt frequent affailant was 
the headach, which he uſed to relieve 
by inhaling the ſteam of coffee, which 
he very frequently required, | 

| Moſt of what can be told concern 


ing his petty peculiarities was com- 
municated by a female domeſtick of the 
Earl of Oxford, who knew him perhaps 
after the middle of life. He was then 
ſo weak as to ſtand in perpetual need 
of female attendance; ; extremely ſen- | 
{ible of cold, ſo that he wore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a ſhirt of very coarſe. 
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warm linen with fine fleeves. When he 
roſe, he was inveſted in boddice made 
of ſtiff canvaſs, being ſcarce able to 
hold himſelf erect till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waiſtcoat. 
One ſide was contracted. His legs were 
fo ſlender, that he enlarged their bulk 
with three pair of ſtockings, which were 
drawn on and off by-the maid; for he 
was not able to dreſs or undreſs him- 
ſelf, and neither went to bed nor roſe 
without help. His weakneſs made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. Fo 

His hair had fallen almoſt all away ; : 


and he uſed to dine ſometimes with 


Lord Oxford, privately, 3 in a velvet cap. 
His dreſs of ceremony was black, with 


— - — 


a tye-wig, and a little ſword. 
6 Tbe 
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544 


The indulgence * accommodation 


which his fickneſs required, had taught 
kimall the unpleaſing and unſocial quali- 
ties of a valetudinary man. He expected 
that every thing ſhould give way to his 


eaſe or humour, as 2 child, whoſe pa- 


rents will not hear her cry, has an un- 
refiſted dominion in the nurſery. * 
C*eſt que Penfant toijours eft homme, 
0 e que Phomme eſt toitjours enfants 
When he wanted to fleep, he nodded in 
company; and once ſlumbered at his 
own table, while the Prince of Wales 
was talking of poetry. 
The reputation which his friendſhip 
gave, procured him many invitations; 
but he was a very troubleſome inmate. 
He brought no ſervant, and had 0 many 
FP 2 wants, 
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wants, that a numerous attendance was 
ſcarcely able to ſupply them. Where- 
ever he was, he left no room for another, 
becauſe he exacted the attention and 
employed the activity of the whole 
family. His errands were ſo frequent 
and frivolous, that the footmen in time 
avoided and neglected him; and the 
Earl of Oxford diſcharged ſome of the 
ſervants for their reſolute refuſal of his 
meſſages. The maids, when they had 
neglected their buſineſs, alleged that 
they had been employed by Mr. Pope. 
One of his conſtant demands was of 
coffee in the night, and to the woman 
that waited on him in his chamber he 
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was very burthenſome ; but he was care- 
ful to recompenſe her want of ſleep; 
and 
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and Lord Oxford's ſervant declared, that 
in a houſe where ber buſineſs was to 
anſwer his call, ſhe would not all for 
wages. | 
He had another fault, att incident 
to thoſe who, ſuffering much pain, think 
themſelves entitled to whatever pleaſures 
they can ſnatch. He was too indulgent 
to his appetite; he loved meat highly 
ſeaſoned and of ſtrong taſte; and, at the 
intervals of the table, amuſed himſelf 
with biſcuits and dry conſerves. If he 
fat down to a variety of diſhes, he would 
oppreſs his ſtomach with repletion, and 
though he ſeemed angry when a dram 
was offered him, did not forbear to 
drink it. His friends, who knew the 
avenues to his heart, pampered him with 
FI pre- 
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preſents of luxury, which he did not 
ſuffer to ſtand neglected. The death of 
great men is not always proportioned 
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to the luſtre of their lives. Hannibal, 
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ſays Juvenal, did not periſh by a javelin 
or a ſword; the flaughters of Cannæ 
were revenged by a ring. The death 
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of Pope was imputed by ſome of his 
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friends to a filver ſaucepan, in which it 
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was his delight to heat potted lam- 
"Preys. e | | 

That he loved too well to eat, is cer- 
ain; but that his ſenſuality ſhortened 
this life will not be haſtily concluded, 
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when it is remembered that a confor- 
mation ſo irregular laſted fix and fifty 
years, notwithſtanding ſuch pertinacious 
diligence of ſtudy and meditation. 
yr In 
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In all his intercourſe with mankind, 
he had great delight in artifice, and en- 
deavoured to attain all his purpoſes by 
indirect and unſuſpected methods. He 
hardly drank tea without | a" ſtratagem. 
If, at the houſe of his: friends; he wanted 
any accommodation, he was not willing 
to aſk for it in plain terms, but would. 
mention it remotely as- ſomething con- 
venient; though, when it was procured, 
he ſoon made it appear for vchoſe ſake it 
had been recommended. Thus he teized 
Lord Orrery till he obtained a ſereen. 
He practiſed his arts on ſuch ſmall oc- 
caſions, that Lady Bolingbroke: uſed to 
ſay, in a French phraſe, that he plaid the 
politictan about cabbages and turnips, ' His 
unjuſtifiable impreſſion of the Patriot 
P 3 King, 
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King, as it can be imputed to no parti- 
cular motive, muſt have proceeded from 
his general habit of ſecrecy and cun- 
ning; he caught an opportunity of a 
ſly trick, and pleaſed himſelf with the 
thought of outwitting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial converſation, 


it does not appear that he excelled. 


He may be ſaid to have reſembled 
Dryden, as being not one that was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by vivacity in company. It 
is remarkable, that, ſo near his time, ſo 
much ſhould be known of what he has 
written, and ſo 'kittle of what he has 
ſaid: traditional memory retains no ſal- 
lies of raillery, nor ſentences of obſer- 
vation; nothing either pointed or ſolid, 
either wiſe or merry. One apophthegm 

only 
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only ſtands upon record. When an ob- 
jection raiſed againſt his inſcription for 
Shakſpeare was defended by the autho- 
rity of Patrick, he replied —horreſco re- 
eren. that he would allow the Publ Her 
of a Dictionary to know the meaning of a 
fi ngle werd, but not W two words Part 
together. 

He was fretful, and eaſily diſpleaſed, 
and allowed himſelf to be capriciouſly 
reſentful. He would ſometimes leave 
Lord Oxford ſilently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by 
moe letters and meſſages than the foot- 
men were willing to carry. The table 
was indeed infeſted by Lady Mary 
Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Ox- 
ford, and who, knowing his peeviſnneſs, 

P . cↄuld 
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could by no intre reaties be reſtrained; from 
| contradiQting him, till their diſputes 
were ſharpened. to ſuch afperity, that 
one or the other quitted the houſe. r 
He ſometimes condeſcended to be z jo- 
plac with ſervants or inferiors; but by 
no merriment, either of others or his own, 
was he ever ſeen excited to laughter, 
Of his domeſlick character, fruga- 
lity was a part eminently remarkable. 
Having determined not to be dependent, 
he determined not to be in want, and 
therefore wiſely and magnanimouſſy re- 
jected all temptations to expence un- 
ſuitable | to his fortune. This general 
care m muſt be univerſally approved; but 


e 5 o 

1 ſometimes appeared. in perry artiſiccs 
; 11 S. x ah 111. 4 

of parſimony, ſuch as, the. practice of 
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writing his compoſitions on the back of 
letters, as may be ſeen in the remaining 
copy of the Lliad, by which perhaps in 
ſive years five ſhillings were ſaved; or 
in a niggardly reception of his friends, 
and ſcantineſs of entertainment, as, when 
he had two gueſts in his houſe, he would 
ſet at ſupper a ſingle pint upon the 
table; and having himſelf taken two 
ſmall glaſſes would retire, and ſay, Gen- 
tlemen, I leave you to your wine, Yet 
he tells his friends, that be has @ hears 
for all, a+ houſe for all, and, whatever 
they may think, a fortune for. all. 

He ſometimes, however, made a ſplen- 
did dinner, and 1s ſaid to have wanted 
no part of the {kill or elegance which 
ſuch performances require. That this 


magni- 
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magnificence ſhould be often diſplayed, 
that obſtinate prudence with which he 
conducted his affairs would not permit ; 
for his revenue, certain and caſual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred 
pounds a year, of which however he de- 
clares himſelf able to * one 2 
to charity. 

Of this otübe, which as it aroſe 
from publick approbation was very ho- 
nourably obtained, his imagination ſeems 
to have been too full: it would be hard 
to find a man, ſo well entitled to hotice 
by his wit, that ever delighted ſo much 
in talking of his money. In his Let- 
ters, and in his Poems, his garden and 
his grotto, his quincunx and bis vines, 
or ſome hints of his opulence, are al- 
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ways to be found. The great topick of 
his ridicule is poverty; the crimes with 
which he reproaches his antagoniſts are 
their debts, their habitation in the Mint, 
and their want of a dinner. He ſeems 
to be of an opinion not very uncommon 
in the world, that to want money is to 
want every thing. 

Next to the pleaſure of contemplating; 


his poſſeſſions, ſeems to be that of enu- 
merating the men of high rank with 


whom he was acquainted, and whoſe no- 
tice he loudly proclaims not to have 
been obtained by any practices of mean - 
neſs or ſervility; a boaſt which was ne 
ver denied to be true, and to which, very 
few pocts have ever aſpired. Pope ne- 
ver ſet his genius to ſale; he never flat- 

tered 
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tered thoſe whom he did not love, or 
praiſed thoſe whom he did not eſteem. 
Savage however remarked, that he be- 
gan a little to relax his dignity when he 
wrote a diſtich for bis Highneſs's dog. 
His admiration of the Great ſeems to 
have increaſed in the advance of life. 
He paſſed over peers and ſtateſmen to 
inſcribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a 
magnanimity of which the praiſe had 
been: compleat, had his friend's virtue 
been equal to his wit. Why he was 
choſen for ſo great an honour, it is not 
now poſſible to know . there is no trace 
in literary hiſtory of any particular inti- 
macy between them; nor does the name 
of Congreve appear in the Letters. To 
bis latter works, however, he tock care 
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to annex names dignified with titles, 
but was not very happy in his choice; 
for, except Lord Bathurſt, none of his 
noble friends were ſuch as that a good 
man would wyh to have his intimacy 
with them known to poſterity: he can 
derive little honour from the notice ef 
Cobham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his ſocial qualities, if an eſtimate 
be made from his Letters, an opinion 
too favourable cannot eafily be formed; 
they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded 
effulgence of general benevolence, and 
particular fondneſs. - There is nothing 
but liberality, gratitude, conſtancy, and 
tenderneſs. It has been ſo long faid as 
to be commonly believed, that the true 
characters of men may be found in ther 

Let- 
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Letters; and that he who writes to his 
friend lays his heart open before him. 
But the truth is, that ſuch were ſimple 
friendſhips. of the Golden Age, and are 
now the friendſhips only of children. 
Very few can boaſt of hearts which they 
dare lay open to themſelves, and of 
which, by whatever accident expoſed, 
they do not ſhun a diſtinct and continued 
view; and, certainly, what we hide from 
-ourſelyes we do not ſhew to our friends. 
There is, indeed, no tranſaction which 
offers ſtronger temptations to fallacy and 
ſophiſtication than epiſtolary.inteicourſe. 
In the eagerneſs. of converſation. the firſt 
emotions of the mind often burſt out, 
before they are conſidered; in the tu- 
mult of bufinefs,” intereſt and paſſion 
| have 
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have their genuine effect; but a friend- 
ly Letter is a calm and deliberate per- 
formanoe, in the cool of leiſure, in the 
ſtillneſs of ſolitude, and ſurely no man 
ſits down to depreciate i" 4 his own 
character. 8 

Friendſhip has no tendency to Gt 
veracity ; for by whom can a man ſo 
much wiſh to be thought better than he 
is, AS by him whoſe kindneſs he deſires 
to gain or keep? | Even in writing to 
the world there is leſs conſtraint; the 
author is not confronted with his reader, 
and takes his chance of approbation 
among the different diſpofitions of man- 
kind ; but a Letter is addreſſed to a 
fingle mind, of which the prejudices 
and partialities are | Known; ; and muſt 


there- 


ä knowledge. 
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therefore pleaſe, if not by favouring 
them, by forbearing to oppoſe them. 
To charge thoſe favourable repre- 
ſentations, which every man gives of 
himſelf, with the guilt of hypocritical 
falſhood, would ſhew more ſeverity than 
The writer commonly 
believes himſelf. Almoſt every man's 
thoughts, while they are general, are 
right; and moſt hearts are pure, 
while temptation is away. It 4s eaſy to 
awaken generous ſentiments in privacy; 
to deſpiſe death when there is no dan- 
ger; to glow with benevolence when 
there is nothing to be given. While 
ſuch ideas are formed they are felt; and 
ſelf-love does not ſufpe& the gleam of 
virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 
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If the Letters of Pope are confidered 


merely as compoſitions; they ſeemi to be 


premeditated and artificial: It is one 
ching to write becauſe there is ſome- 
thing which the mind wiſhes to diſ- 


requires ſomething to be written Pope 
confeſſes his early Letters to be vitiated 
with ofeFation and ambition: to know 
whether he diſertangled himſelf from 
theſe perverters of epiſtolary integrity, 
his book and his life muſt n in 

— 228th 16 Awe 
One of his a is con- 
tem pt of his own poetry. For this, if 
it had been real, he would deſerve no 
commendation, and in this he was 
Q_ | certainly 
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certainly not ſincete zofor his high val ue 
of himſelf was ſufficiently obſerved, and 
of what could he be proud but of. his 
poetry? He writes, he ſays, when he 
bas ju ſi not hing elſe to do; yet. Swift 
complains that he was never at leiſure 
for: converſation, becauſe he had akways 
fome poetical ſcheme in his head. It was 
punctually required that his writing-box 
thould be ſet upon his bed before he 
roſe; and Lord Oxford's domeſtick re- 
lated, that, in the dreadful winter of 
Forty, ſhe was called from her bed by 
him four times in one night, to ſupply 
him with paper, leſt he ſhould loſe a 
thought. 
He pretends :nſenfibiliry- to — 
and criticiſm, though it was obſerved by 
all 
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all who knew him that every pamphlet 
diſturbed his quiet, and that his ex- 
treme irritability laid him open to per- 
petual vexation; but he wiſhed to deſpiſe 
his criticks, and therefore — that 
he did deſpiſe them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns 
when the Court paid little attention to 
poetry, he nurſed in his mind a fooliſh 
diſeſteem of Kings, and proclaims that 
de never ſees Courts. Vet a little regard 
mewn him by the Prince of Wales 
melted his obduracy; and he had not 
much to ſay when he was aſked by his 
Royal Highneſs, how he could love 4 
Prince wwhile he difliked Tings? "EY 

He very frequently profeſſes contempt 
of the world, and repreſents himſelf 
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as looking on mankind, ſometimes with 
gay indifference, as on emmets of a hil- 
lock, below his ſerious attention; and 
ſometimes with gloomy indignation, as 
on monſters more worthy of hatred than 
of pity. Theſe were diſpoſitions appa- 
rently counterfeited. How could he 
deſpiſe thoſe whom he lived by pleaſing, 
and on whoſe approbation his eſteem of 
himſelf was ſu perſtructedꝰ Why ſhould 
he hate thoſe to whoſe favour he owed 
his honour and his eaſe? Of things 
that terminate in human life, the world 
is the proper judge; to deſpiſe its ſen- 
tence, if it were poſſible, is not juſt; 
and if it were juſt, is not poſſible. Pope 
was far enough from this unreaſonable 
temper; he was ſufficiently @ fool to 


Fame, 
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Fame, and his fault was that he pre- 
tended to neglect it. His levity and his 


ſullenneſs were only in his Letters; he 
paſſed through common life, ſometimes 
vexed, and ſometimes pleaſed, with the 


natural emotions of common men. 


Us ſcorn of the Great is repeated too 


often to be real; no man thinks much 
of that which he deſpiſes; and as falſe- 
hood is always in danger of inconſiſten- 
cy, he makes it his boaſt at another time 
that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance 
ſwells often in his mind. He is afraid 
of writing, leſt the clerks of the Poſt- 
office ſhould know his ſccrets; he has 
many enemies; he confiders himſelf as 
ſurrounded by univerſal jealouſy ; after 

Q 3 many 
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many deaths, and many diſperſions, io 
or three of us, ſays he, may till be brought 
together, not to plot, but to divert our 
ſelves, and the world too, if it pleaſes; 
and they can live together, and he 
hat friends wits may be, in ſpite of all 
the fools in the world, All this while 
it was likely that the clerks did not 
know his hand; he certainly had no 
more enemies than a publick character 
like his inevitably excites, and with what 
degree of friendſhip the wits might live 
very few were ſo much fools as ever to 
enquire, * 
Some part of this es diſcons 
tent he learned from Swift, and expreſſes 
it, I think, moſt frequently in his cor- 
reſpondence with him. Switt's reſent- 
. | ment 
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ment was unreaſonable, but it was fin- 
cere; Pope's was the mere mimickry of 
his friend, a fictitious part which he 
began to play before it became him. 
When he was only twenty-five years old, 
he related that a glut of fludy and retire- 
ment had thrown him on the world, and 
that there was danger leſt a glut of the 
world ſhould throw him back upon ſtudy 
and retirement, To this Swift anſwered 
with great propriety, that Pope had not 
yet either acted or ſuffered enough in 
the world to have become weary of it. 
And, indeed, it muſt be ſome very 
powerful reaſon that can drive back to 
ſolitude him who has once enjoyed the 


pleaſures of ſociety. 


Q4 In 
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In the Letters both of Swift and Pope 
chere appears ſuch narrowneſs of mind, 
as makes them inſenſible of any excel- 
lence that has not ſome affinity with 


. 
t 
] 


their own; and confines their eſteem and 
approbation to ſo ſmall a number, that 
whoever ſhould form his opinion of the 
age from their reprefentation, would: 
{uppoſe them to have lived amidſt igno- 
rance and barbarity, unable to find 
among their contemporaries either virtue 
or intelligence, and perſecuted by thoſe 
that could: not underſtand them. 


When Pope murmurs at the world, 
when he profeſſes contempt of fame, 
when he ſpeaks of riches aud poverty, 
of ſucceſs and diſappointment, with ne- 
gligent indifference, he certainly does 


not 
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not expreſs his habitual and ſettled ſen- 
timents, but either wilfully diſguiſes 
his own character, or, what is more 
likely, inveſts himſelf with temporary 
qualities, and ſallies out in the colours 
of the preſent moment. His hopes and 
fears, his joys and ſorrows, acted firong- 
ly upon his mind; and if he differed 
from otbers, it was not by careleſſneſs; 
he was irritable and reſentful ; his ma- 
lignity to Philips, whom he had firſt 
made ridiculous,” and then hated . for 
being angry, continued too long. Of 
his vain deſire to make Bentley contemp- 
tible, I never, heard any adequate rea- 
ſon. He was ſometimes wanton in his 
attacks; and, before Chandos, Lady 


Wort- | 


% NE 

W — and Hill, was mean in his re- 
treat. r | 
The _ which ſeem to have had 
moſt of his affection were liberality and 
fidelity of friendſhip, in which it does 
not appear that he was other than he 


deſeribes himſelf. His fortune did not 


ſuffer his charity to be ſplendid and 
conſpicuous; but he affiſted Dodſley 
with a hundred pounds, that he might 
open a ſhop; and'of the ſubſcription of 
forty pounds a year that he raiſed for 
Savage, twenty were paid by himſelf. 
He was accuſed of loving money, but 
his love was eagerneſs to gain, not foli- 


citude to keep it. 


In the duties of Aiewap : he was 


zealous and conſtant : his early matu- 
rity 


rity of mind commonly united him with 
men older than himſelf, and therefore, 
without attaining any conſiderable length 
of life, he ſaw many companions of his 
youth ſink into the grave; but it does 
not appear that he loſt a ſingle friend 
by coldneſs or by injury; thoſe who 
loved him once, continued their kind- 

neſs. His ungrateful mention of Allen 
in his will, was the effect of his adhe- 
rence to one whom he had known much 
longer, and whom he naturally. loved 
with greater fondneſs. His violation of 
the truſt repoſed in him by Bolingbroke 
could have no motive inconſiſtent with 
the warmeſt affection; he either thought 
the action ſo near to indifferent that he 
forgot 
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forgot it, or ſo laudable that he ex- 
pected his friend to approve ir. 

A, was repc rt d, with ſuch confidence 
as almoſt to enforce. belief, that in the 
Papers intruſted to his executors was 
found a defamatory Life of Swift, which 
he had prepared as an inſtrument of 
vengeance. to be uſed, if any provoca« 
tion ſhould be ever given. About this 
J enquired of the Earl of Marchmont, 
who aſſured me that no ſuch piece was 
among his remains. | 
Ihe religion in which he lived and 
died was that of the Church of Rome, 
to which in his correſpondence with 
Racine he profeſſes himſelf a fincere ad- 


N 


by 


pious in ſome part of his life, is known 


2 ik 
by many idle and indecent applications 
of ſentenges taken from the Scriptures; 
a mode of merriment which a good han 
dreads for its profaneneſs, and a witty 
man diſdains for its eafineſs' and vak 

garity. Bur to whatever levities te has 
been betr ayed, it does not appear that 
his principles were ever corrupted, or 
that he ever loſt” his belief of Revela- 
tion. The poſitions which he tranſ- 
mitted from Bolingbroke he ſeems not 
to have underſtood, and was pleaſed 
with an interpretation that made them 
orthodox. * 


A man of ſuch exalted ſuperiority, 
and ſo little moderation, would natural- 

ly have all his delinquences obſerved 
and aggravated: thoſe who could not 


2 | deny 
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deny that he was excellent, would rejoice 
au erhaps it may be imputed to the un- 
willingneſs with which the ſame man is 
allowed to poſſeſs many advantages, that 
his learning has been depreciated. | He 
certainly was in his early life a man of 


great literary curiofity ; and when he 


wrote his Eſay on Criticiſm had, for his 


age, a very wide acquaintance with 
books. When he entered into the 


living world, it ſeems to have happened 
to him as to many others, that he was leſs 
attentive to dead maſters; he ſtudied in 


the academy of Paracelſus, and made 


the univerſe his favourite volume. He 
gathered his notions freſh from reality, 


not from the copies of authors, but 


the 
L 
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the originals of Nature. Vet there 
is no reaſon to believe that literature 
ever loſt his eſteem; he always ꝓrofeſſed 
to love reading; and Dobſon, who ſpent 
ſome time at his houſe tranſlating his 
Lay on Man, when I aſked him what 
learning he found him to poſſeſs, an- 
ſwered, More than I eupected. His fre- 
quent references to hiſtory, his alluſions 
to various kinds of knowledge, and his 
images ſelected. from art and nature, 
with his obſervations on the operations 
of the mind and the modes of life, 
ſhew an intelligence perpetually on the 
wing, excurſive, vigorous, and diligent, 
eager to purſue W and attentive 
o retain it. 


From 
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From this. curioſity aroſe tlie deſire of 
travelling; to which he alludes in his 
verſes to Jervas, and which, though he 
never found an opportunity to gratify 
ar, did 3 ill 155 life de. 
aeliveds if bone f Rd, moth og 
Of his intellectual chene, the con- 
ſtituent and fundamental principle was 
Good Senſe, a prompt and intuitive per- 
«ception of conſonance and propriety. 
He ſaw immediately, of his own concep- 
ions, what was to be choſen, and what 
to be rejected; and, in the works of 
others, what” was to be ſhunned, and 
what was to be copied. 
But good ſenſe alone is a ſedate and 
quieſcent quality, which manages its 


poſſeſſions well, but does not increaſe 


them; 
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them ; it collects few materials for its 
own operations, and preſerves ſafety, but 
never gains ſupremacy. Pope had like- 
wiſe genius; a mind active, ambi- 
tious, and adventurous, always inveſti. 
gating, always aſpiring ; in its wideſt 
ſearches fill longing to go forward, in 
its higheſt flights ſtill wiſhing to be 
higher; always imagining ſomething 
greater than it knows, always endea- 


vouring more than it can do. 


To aſſiſt theſe powers, he is faid to 
have had great ſtrength and exactneſs of 
memory. That which he had heard or read 
was not eaſily loſt; and he had before 


him not only what his own meditation 
n but what he had found 1h 15; 


= orher 
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other writers that might be accommo- 
dated to his preſent purpoſe. 
- Theſe benefits of nature he improved 
by inceſſant and unwearied diligence; 
he had recourſe to every ſource of in- 
telligence, and loſt no opportunity of 
information; he conſulted the living as 
well as the dead; he read his compoſi- 
tions to his friends, and was never con- 
tent with mediocrity when excellence 
could be attained. He conſidered poetry 
as the buſineſs of his life, and however 
he might ſeem to lament his occupation, 
he followed it with conſtancy; to make 
verſes was his firſt labour, and to mend 
them was his laſt. 5 
From his attention to poetry he was 
never diverted. If converſation offered 


any 
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any thing that could be improved, he 
committed it to paper; if a thought, or 
perhaps an expreſſion more happy than 
was common, roſe to his mind, he was 
careful to write it; an independent diſ- 
tich was preſerved for an opportunity of 
inſertion, and ſome little fragments have 
been found containing lines, or parts of 
lines, to be wrought en at ſome other 
time. 1 


1 


to negligence, nor wearied to impa- 
tience; he never paſſed a fault unamended 
by indifference, nor quitted it by deſpair. 
He laboured his works firſt to gain re- 
putation, and afterwards to keep it. 


R 2 Of 


le was one jy thoſe few whoſe! labour | 
is their pleaſure: he 165: 
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Of compoſition there are different 
methods. Some employ at once me- 
mory and invention, and, with little in- 
termediate uſe of the pen, form and 
poliſh large maſſes by continued medi- 
tation, and write cheir productions only 
when, in their own opinion, they have 
completed them. It is related of Vir- 
gil, that his cuſtom was to pour out a 
great number of verſes in the morning, 
and paſs the day in retrenching exube- 
rances and correcting inaccuracies. The 
method"of Pope, as may be collected 
from his tranſlation, was to write his 
firſt thoughts in his firſt words, and 
gradually — ein wg 
and refine them. oO 


With 
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With ſuch faculties, and ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions, he excelled every other writer in 


poetical prudence; he wrote in ſuch a 


manner as might ex poſe him to few 
hazards. He uſed almoſt always the 
ſame fabrick of verſe; and, indeed, by 
thoſe few eſſays which he made of any 


other, he did not enlarge bis reputation. 


Of this uniformity the certain conſe- 
quence was readineſs and dexterity. By 


perpetual practice, language had in his 


mind a ſyſtematical arrangement; having 
always the ſame uſe for words, he had 
words ſo ſelected and eombined as to 
be ready at his call. This increaſe of 


facility he confeſſed himſelf to have 
perceived in the progreſs of his tranſla- 
f tion. ä 
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But what was yet of more impor- 
tance, his effuſions were always volun- 
tary, and his ſubjects choſen by him- 
ſelf. His independence ſecured him 
from drudging at a taſk, and labouring 
upon a barten topiek: he never ex- 
changed praiſe for money, nor opened 
a ſhop of condolence or congratulation. 
His poems, therefore, were ſcarce; ever 
temporary. He ſuffered coronations and 
royal marriages to paſs without a ſong, 
and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, or popularity from the acciden- 
tal diſpoſition of his readers. He was 
never reduced to the neceſſity; of ſoli- 
citing the ſun to ſhine upon a birth-day, 


of calling the Graces and Virtues to a 


wedding, or of ſaying what multitudes 


_—: LT have 


have ſaid before him. When he could 
produce nothing new, he was at liberty 
to be ſilent. = 
His publications were for the ſame 
reaſon never haſty. He is ſaid to have 
ſent nothing to.the preſs till it had lain 
two years under his inſpection: it is at 
leaſt certain, that he ventured nothing 
without nice examination. Ie ſuffered 
the tumult of imagination to ſubſide, 
and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind is 
always enamoured of its own produe- 
tions, and did not truſt his firſt fondneſs. 
Hle conſulted his friends, and liſtened 
with great willingneſs to criticiſm ; and, 
what was of more importance, he con- 
DDSIILHT ie R 4 2 * ſulted 
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ſulted bimſelf, and let — = 
againſt his own judgement. | ;: 

He profeſſed to have nk: his 
poetry from Dryden, whom, whenever 
an opportunity was preſented, he praiſed 
through his whole life with unvaried 
hberality z and perhaps his character 
may receive ſome illuſtration, if he be 
compared with his maſter. = 

Integrity of underſtanding and nicety 
of diſcernment were not allotted in a leſs 
proportion to Dryden than to Pope. 
The rectitude of Dryden's mind was ſuffi- 
_ ciently. ſhewn by the diſmiſſion of his 
poetical prejudices, and the rejection of 
unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. 
But Dryden never deſired to apply all 

the judgement that he had. He wrote, 


and 
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and profeſſed to write, merely for the 
people; and when he pleaſed others, 
he contented himſelf. He ſpent no time 
in ſtruggles to rouſe latent powers; 
he never attempted to make that better 
which was already good, nor often to 
mend what he muſt have known to be 
faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with 
very little confideration 5 when occaſion 
or neceſfity called upon him, he poured 
out what the prefent moment happened 
to ſupply, and, when once it had paſſed 
the preſs, ejected it from his mind; for 
when he had no pecuniary intereſt, he 
had no further ſolicitude. 

Pope was not content to fatisfy; he 
deſired to excel, and therefore always 
endeavoured to do his beſt : he did not 


court 
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court the candour, but dared the judge- 
ment of his reader, and expecting no 
indulgence from others, he ſhewed none 
to himſelf. He examined lines and words 
with minute and punctilious obſerva- 
tion, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left 
ii to be forgiven. 1 | 
For this reaſon he kept his pieces 
very long in his hands, while he conſi- 
dered and reconſidered them. The only 
poems which can be ſuppoſed to have 
been written with ſuch regard to the 
times as might haſten their publication, 
were the two ſatires of Thirty. eight; of 
which Dadſley told me, that they were 
brought to him by the author, that 
* might be fairly copied. Every 


THOTY e ine; 
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« line, ſaid he, „was then written 
« twice: over I gave him a clean tran- 
6 ſcript,, which he ſent ſome time af- 
terwards to me for the preſs, with 
“ every line written twice over a ſecond 
40 time.“ N M ord Roctorigmn len 
His declaration, that his care for his 
works ceaſed at their publication, was 
not ſtrictly true. His parental atten- 
tion never abandoned them; what he 
found amiſs in the firſt edition, he ſilent- 
ly corrected in thoſe that followed. He 
appears to have reviſed the /liad, and 
freed it from ſome of its imperfections; 
and the Eſay on Criticiſm received many 
improvements after its firſt appearance. 
It will ſeldom be found that he altered 
without adding clearneſs, elegance, or 


vigour. 
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vigour. Pope had perhaps the judge. 
ment of Dryden; but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the ſuperio- 
rity muſt be allowed to Dryden, whoſe 
education was more ſcholaſtick, and who 
before he became an author had been 
allowed more time for ſtudy, with bet- 
ter means of information. His mind 
has a larger range, and he collects his 
images and illuſtrations from a more 


extenſive circumference of ſcience. Dry- 
den knew more of man in his general 


nature, and Pope in his local man- 
ners. The notions of Dryden were 
formed by comprehenfive ſpeculation, 


and thoſe of Pope by minute attention. 


There is more dignity in the knowledge 
6 of 
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of Dryden, and more ne in that 
of Pope , ( 12d : e e 
Poetry was not hi? {ole Ty of 
either; for both excelled likewiſe in 
proſe; but Pope did not | borrow his 
proſe from his predeceffor. The ſtyle 
of Dryden is capricious and varied, that 
of Pope is cautious and uniform ; Dry« 
den obeys the motions of his own mind, 
Pope conftrains his mind to his own 
rules of compoſition. Dryden is ſome- 
times vehement and rapid; Pope is al- 
ways ſmooth, uniform, and gentle. 
Dryden's page is a natural field, riſing 
into inequalities, and” diverſified by the 
varied exuberance of abundant vege- 
tation? Pope's s is a velvet lawn, ſhaven: 
59H9IWO3A 2:3 © VIINGH S120 it role 
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Of genius, "A power Or confti- 
den that quality without which 
zudgement is cold and knowledge 1s 
inert; that energy which collects, com- 
bines, ampliſies, and animates; the ſu- 
periority muſt, with ſome heſitation, be 
allowed to Dryden. It is not to be in- 
ferred that of this poetical vigour Pope 
had only a little, becauſe Dryden had 
more; for every other writer ſince Mil- 
ton muſt give place to Pope; and even 
of Dryden it muſt be ſaid, that if he has 
brighter paragraphs, he has not better. 
| poems. Dryden's performances were al- 
ways haſty, either excited by ſome ex- 


ternal 
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ternal: occaſion, , or extorted::by domeſ- 
tick neceſſity; he compoſed without 
conſideration, and publiſhed without 
correction. What his mind could ſup- 
ply at call, or gather in one excurſion, 
was all that he ſought, and all that he 
gave. The dilatory caution of Pope 
enabled him to condenſe his ſenti- 
ments, to multiply his images, and to 
accumulate all that ſtudy b might pro- 
duce, or chance might ſupply. If the 
flights of Dryden therefore are higher, 
Pope continues longer on the wing. If 
of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, 
of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
conſtant. Dryden often ſurpaſſes ex- 
pectation, and Pope never falls below 
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it. Dryden is read with frequent aſto- 


aiſhment, and Pope with perpetual de- 
This parallel will, I hope, when it is 
well confidered, be found juſt; and if 
the reader ſhould ſuſpect me, as I ſuſpect 
myſelf, of ſome partial fendneſs for the 
memory -of Dryden, let him not too 
haſtily condemn me; for meditation and 
enquiry may, perhaps, thew him the 
reaſonableneſs of my determination. 
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THE Works of Pope are now to be 
diſtinctly examined, not ſo. much with 
attention to flight faults or petty beau- 


ties, as to the general character l and 


effect of each nn E7 


4 + * 


initiate kimfelf by eee 1 


profeſſing to imitate real life, require 
no experience, and, exhibiting only, the 


{im ple operation of unmin gled paſſions, 


admit no ſubtle reaſoning or deep en- 


quiry. Pope's Paſtorals are not how⸗ 


ever compoſed but with cloſe thought ; 
8 ä they 
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they have reference to the times of the 
day, the ſeaſons of the year, and the 
periods of human life: The laſt, that 
which turns the attention upon age and 
death, was the author's favourite. To 
tell of "diſappointment and miſery, to 
thicken the darkneſs of futurity;” and 


'$ 
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Bat been always à delicious em ployment 


of the poets. ' His preference was pro- 
babl as juſt. 1 with; ov er, that his 


ex the labyrinth of uncertainty, 


fondneſs had not overlooked a line in 


which the _—_— are made 10 lament in 


4410 


nee. 


10 hats theſe Paſtorals with want 
of invention, is to require what never 


Was intended. The imitations are fo 


nee frequent, that the writer evi- 


dently 
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dently means rather to ſhew his litera- 
ture than his wit. It is ſurely ſufficient 
for an author of ſixteen not only to be 
able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious ſelection, but to have 
obtained ſufficient power of language, 
and kill in metre, to exhibit a ſeries 
of verſification, which had in Engliſh 
poetry no ee nor has ſince had 
an Imitation. | 

The defign of Windſor Foreſt is evi» 
dently derived from Cooper's Hill, with 
ſome attention to Walter's poem on The 
Park; but Pope cannot be denied. to 
excel his maſters in variety and ele- 
gance, and the art of interchanging de- 
ſcription, narrative, and morality. The 


objection made by Dennis is the want of 
8 2 | plan, 
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plan, of a regular ſubordination of parts 
terminating in the principal and original 
deſign. There is this want in moſt de- 
ſcriptive poems, becauſe the ſcenes, 
which they muſt exhibit ſucceſſively, are 
all ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and there- 
fore the order in which they are ſhewn 
muſt by neceſſity be arbitrary, and more 
is not to be expected from the laſt-part 
than from the firſt, - The attention, 
therefore, which cannot be detained by 
ſuſpenſe, muſt; be excited by diverſity, 
ſuch as this poem offers to its reader. 
But the deſire of diverſity may be too 
much indulged ; the parts of Nindſor 
Foreſt which deſerve leaſt praiſe, are 
thoſe which were added to enhven the 
ſtillneſs of the ſcene, the appearance. of 


Father 
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Father Thames, and the transformation 


of Lodora. Addiſon had in his Cam- 


paign derided the Rivers chat 75% from 
their oozy beds to tell ſtories: of heroes, 
and it is therefore ſtrange that Pope 
ſhould adopt a fiction not only unnatu- 
ral but lately cenſured. The ſtory of. 
Lodona is told with great ſweetneſs; but 
2 new metamorphoſis is a ready and 
puerile expedient ; nothing is eaſier than 
to tell how a flower was once a blooming 
virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 5 

The Temple of Fame has, as Stecle 
warmly declared, a thouſand beauties. 
Every part is ſplendid ; there is great 
luxuriance of ornaments ; the original 
viſion of Chaucer was never denied to 
be” "NEWS improved; the allegory 18 
VIE 83 very 
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very ſkilfully continued, the i imagery is 

properly ſelected, and learnedly. dif 
played: yet, with all this.comprehen-. 

ſion of excellence, as its ſcene is laid in 


remote ages, and its ſentiments, if the 
concluding paragraph be excepted, have 
little relation to general manners or com- 
mon life, it ſeems never to have ob- 
tained mueh notice, but is turned filent-. 
ly over, and ſeldom quoted or mentioned 
with either ptziſe or blame. 

That the Metab _ the Pollio is- 
no great praiſe, if it be confidered from 
what original the FOTO are de- 
rived. 1 9 
The Verſes on the unfortunate. Lady 
have drawn much attention by the il-. 
laudable ſingularity of bi ſuicide 

with: 
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with reſpect; and they muſt be allowed 
to be written in ſome parts with vigor 
rous animation, and in others with gen- 
tle tenderneſs; nor has Pope produced 
any poem in whieh the ſenſe predominates 
more over the diction. But the tale is 
not ſkilfully told; it is not eaſy to diß- 
cover the character of either the Lady 
or her Guardian. Hiſtory relates that ſhe 
was about to diſparage herſelf by a mar- 
riage with an inferior; Pope praiſes her for 
the dignity of ambition, and yet condemns 
the. unkle to deteſtation for his pride; 
though. the ambitious love of a niece 
may be oppoſed by the intereſt, malice, 
or envy of an unkle, but never by his 
pride. On fuch an occaſion a poet may be 

84 allowed 


My 


13 
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allowed to be ubſcure/ but ĩnebnfiſtency 
never can bei night. 15111 101 204115: 53 
Fhe Ode or Si Cecilio Day was un- 
dertaken at the deſire of Steele: in this 
the author is generally confeſſed to have 
miſcarried, yet he has miſcarried only 
as compared with Dryden; for he has 
far outgone other oompetitors. Dryden's 
plan is better choſen; hiſtory - Will al- 

eee eee eee 
than fable: the paſſions excited by Dry- 
dien are -rhe pleafures and pains of real 

Hife, the ſcene of Pope hg: laid in ima- 
ginary exiſtenee; Pope iI Trac with 

eulm acquieſcenee, Dryden with? turbu- 


Jient delight; Pope hangs upon the ear, 


and Dryden finds the paſſes of the 
mind. WY 


2 
7 


Both 


7 


ſolutis; but as no ſuch 
have been tranſmitted to us, the mean- 
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Both the odes want che; eſſential con- 


ftituent of metrical compoſitions, 8 the 
ſtated recurrence of: ſettled numbers. 


It may be alleged, that Pindar is ſaid 
by Horace to have written numeris lege 
lax performances 


ing of that expreſſion cannot be fixed; 
and perhaps the like return might pro- 


perly be made to a modern Pindariſt, AS 

Mr. Cobb received: from; Bentley, who, 
when he found his. criticiſms; upon a 
Greek Exerciſe, which Cobb. h had, pre- 

ſented, refuted one after another by Pin- 
dar's authority, eried out at laſt, Pindar 
was u bold felloꝛu, bs thou art an impu- 
dient one. I u m- 


18 : 
JS IF 7 
* * 5 


If Pope's ade be particularly inſpec- 
ted, it will be found that the firſt ſtanza 
eonfiſts of ſounds well aden indeed, 
but only ſounds, 

The ſecond confiſts: of hoverticlicil 
ö eee eafily to be found, and 
perhaps without much difficulty to. be as. 
yell eres e io n. 

In the third, however, there 5 
ences! images, harmony, and vigour, 
not unworthy the antagoniſt of Dryden. 
; Had all been like this but "”_w yr 
cannot be the beſt. 

The next ſtanzas plivh: and detain us- 
in the dark and diſmal regions of mytho- 
logy, where neither hope nor fear, nei- 
ther joy nor ſorrow, can be found: the 
Poet however faithfully attends us; we 
= ” have 
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have all that can be performed by ele- 
gance of diction, or ſweetnefs of verſific. 
cation; but what can form avail withs- 
out better matter r 
The laſt ſtanza recurs haps to. 
common places. The conclufion is too 
evidently modelled by that of Dryden: 
and it may be remarked that both end 
with the ſame fault, the compariſon of 
each is literal on one "I and ou 
rica onthe Geher? HERA 

Poets do not always expreſs their 
own thoughts; Pope, with all this la- 
our, in the praiſe of Muſick, was igno- 
rant of its ane, and inſenfid ble off 

its effects. 4 {2 
One of his greateſt though of his 

carlieſt works is the Eſay on Criticiſn, 
which, 
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Which, if he had written nothing elſe, 
N uld have placed him among the firſt 
gritic ks and the firſt poets „ as it exhibits 
every mode of excellence. that can em- 
hellich or dignify didactick compoſition, 
ſelection of matter, novelty of arrange. 
Ment⸗ juſtneſs of precept, ſplendour of 
illustration, and propriety of digreſſion. 
I. know. not whether it be pleaſing to 
cqnfider that he produced this piece at 
Menty, and never afterwards excelled 
it; he that, delights himſelf with ob- 

ſerving that ſuch. powers may be ſo ſoon 
attained, cannot but grieve to think that 
Jo mention the particular | beauties 
of the Eflay, would, be, unprofitab ly te- 
dious; but 1 cannot forbear to ohſerve, 


6 


3 that 


r 
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that the compariſon of à ſtüdent's Pf 
greſs in the ſciences with the journey of 
a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps tlie 
beſt that Engliſh poetry can ſhew. K 
fimile; to be perfect, muſt both iNufttate 
and ennoble the ſubject; muſt Mew it 
to the underſtanding in a" clearer view, 
and diſplay it to the fancy with greater 
dignity; but either of theſe* qualities 
may be ſufficient to recommend it. In 
didactick poetry, of which the great 
ee is — a fe a be 
not ennoble; in heroicks, kerb 
admitted which ennobles, though t bes 
not illuſtrate. That it may be com- 
plete, it is required to exhibit, : inde: 
r of its reference, a pleafitis 


mage; 
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image; for a ſimile is ſaid to be à ſhort 
epiſode. To this antiquity was ſo at 
tentive, that eircumſtances were ſome - 
times added, which, having no parallels, 
ſerved only to fill the imagination, and 
;produced what Perrault ludicrouſſy called 
compariſons "with à long tail. In their 
ſimilies the greateſt writers have ſome- 
tunes failed ; the ſhip- race, compared 
with the chariot-race, is neither illuſ- 
trated nor aggrandiſed; land and water 
make all the difference: when Apollo, 
running after Daphne, is likened to 2 
greyhound chaſing a hare, there is 
nothing gained; the ideas of purſuit 
and flight are too plain to be made 
plainer, and a god and the daughter of 
a _ are not repreſented much to their 
. advan- 
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advantage by a hare and dog. The 


ſimile of the Alps has no uſeleſs parts, 
yet affords. a ſtriking picture by itſelf; 
it makes the foregoing poſition: better: 
underſtood, and enables it to take faſter 
hold on the attention; it aſſiſts the ap- 
prehenſion, and elevates the fancy. 
Let me likewiſe dwell a little on the ces 
lebrated paragraph, in which it is directed 
that the found ſhould ſeem an echo to the 
ſenſe; a precept which Pope is allowed: 
to have obſerved — "_ 
liſh poet. HOSTAGES | 4.14 he? 
This notion wh repreſentative: metre; 
and the deſire of diſcovering frequent 
adaptations of the ſound to the ſenſe 
have produced, in my opinion, many 
wild coneeits and imaginary beauties. 
All 
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All that can furniſh this repreſentation 
are the ſounds of the words conſidered 
fingly, and the time in which they are 
pronounced. Every language has ſome 
words framed to exhibit the noiſes which 
they expreſs,” as thump, rattle, growl, 
hiſs. Theſe however are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor 
can they be of any uſe but when ſound 
is to be mentioned. The time of pro- 
nunciation was in the dactylick meaſures 
of the learned languages capable of con- 
ſiderable variety; but that variety could 


be accommodated only to motion or du- 
ration, and different degrees of motion 
were perhaps expreſſed by verſes rapid 
or ſlow, with very little attention of the 
writer, when the image had full poſſeſ- 

ft fion 


the mind often governs the ear, and 
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fionof his faney; but our language having 
little flexibility, our verſes can, differ 
very little in their cadence. The fan: 
cied reſemblances, I fear, ariſe ſome - 
words; there is ſuppoſed to be ſome re- 


lation between a /oft. line and a /oft 


couch, or between Hard minen 
hard fortune 0 d c ns; 

Motion, however, may _ in . 
ſort exemplified; and yet it may be 
ſuſpected that even in ſuch reſemblanees, 


the ſounds are eſtimated by their mean- 
ing. One of the moſt ſucceſsful at- 
tenipts has been to deſeribe the labour 
of, Siſyphus : iini 7134 n fot T2 
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With many a weary ſtep, and many a 
_ groan, 
Vp a high | hill he heaves, a huge Sor: 
None; 
T he huge round ſtone, reſulting with 
a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmoaks 
along the ground. 
Who does not perceive the ſtone to move 
ſlowly upward, and roll violently back? 
But ſet theſame numbers to another ſenſe; 


While many a merry tale, and many 
a ſong, Of 
Chear'd the rough road, we wiſh'd the 
rough road long, 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient ſteps, for all was 


fairy ground. 
bs Ea We 
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We have. now furely loſt much of the 
delay, and much of the rapidity. 

But to ſhew how little the greateft 
maſter of numbers can fix the prin- 
ciples of reprefentative harmony, it wil 
be ſufficient to remark that the youy who 
tells us, that. * 
When Ajax ftrives—the words moveſlow. 
N ot ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours. the 


13D LC 


plain, 


we 


Flies 0 er th unbeading corn, and Kims 
4. 4 


3 
Yi) 4 


when he had enjoyed for ed thing 
e years the praiſe of Camilla's lightneſs of 


foot, tried another experiment upon 


y along the main; 3 


i, and and time, and produced this me- 
18 morable triplet; 


T 2 Waller 
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Wallet was ſmooth ; but men babe 
| to/ join 203 10 2 4 
n * 1 verſe the full founding 
line, [783 ll ; l 
The e lougrmajeſick march, and en 
i divine. itt? Acne! bo = | 


Here are the foiſineſs of the rapid race, 
t the march of flow-paced majeſty i 
exhibited by the fame poet in the ſame 
quence of ſyllables, except that the 


4 


cid proſodiſt will find the line of fooiſt- 
neſs by one tine longer than that of 
tardmeſe. | 
15 Beauties of POP kind are commonly 


fancied; and when real, are technical and 


nugatory, not to be rejected, and not to 


be ſolicited. 
To 


9 
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To the: praiſes which have been accu- 
mulated on The Rape of the Lick" by 
readers of every.claſs, from the critick 


to the waiting-maid, it is-difficult" to 


make any addition. Of that which is 
univerſally allowed to be the moſt at- 
tractive of all ludicrous compoſitions, 
let it rather be now enquired from what 
ſources the power of pleaſing is derived. 
Dr. Warburton, who excelled in cri- 


tical perſpicacity, has remarked that the 


preternatural agents are very happily 
adapted to the purpoſes of the poem. 
The heathen deities can no longer gain 


attention: we ſhould have turned away 


from a conteſt between Venus and Diana; 
the employment of allegorical perſons 


always excites conviction of its own ab- 
E ſurdity ; 
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ſurdity they may produce effects, but 
cannot conduct actions; when the 
phantom is put in motion it diſſolves; 
thus Diſcord may raiſe a mutiny, but 
Diſcord cannot conduct a march, nor 
beſiege a town. Pope brought into view 
a2 new race of Beings, with powers and 
paſſions proportionate to their opera- 
tion. The ſylphs and gnomes act at 
the toilet and the tea-table; what more 
terrifickand more powerful phantoms per- 
form on the ſtormy ocean, or the field of 
battle, they give their proper help, nu 
do their proper miſchief. 
Pope is ſaid, by an OE TAI not to 
have been the inventer of this petty 


nation; a charge which might with more 
have been brought againſt the 


4 Abi 5 author 


TS 
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author of the Had, who doubtleſs 


adopted the religious ſyſtem of his coun- 


try; for what is there but the names 
of his agents which Pope has not inven- 
ted? Has he not aſſigned them cha- 


raters and operations never heard of 
before? Has he not, at leaſt, given them 
their firſt poetical exiſtence? If this is 


not ſufficient to denominate his work 


original, nothing original ever can be 
written. | A £64 E 
In this work are exhibited, in a very 


high degree, the two moſt engaging 


powers of an author. New things are 
made familiar, and familiar things arc 
made new. A race of acrial people, ne- 
ver heard of before, is preſented to us 
in a manner ſo clear and eaſy, that the 


T 4 reader 
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reader ſeeks for no further information, 
but immediately mingles with his new 
acquaintance, adopts their interefts, and 
attends their purſuits, loves a ſylph, 
and deteſts a gnome. A IN 

That familiar things are made new, 
every paragraph will prove. The ſub- 
ject of the poem is an event below the 
common incidents of common life; no- 
thing real is introduced that is not ſeen 
| ſo often as to be no longer regarded, yet 
the whole detail of a temale-day is here 
brought before us inveſted with ſo much 
art of decoration, that, though nothing 
is diſguiſed, every thing is ſtriking, and 
we feel all the appetite of curioſity for 
that from which we have a thouſand 
times turned taſtidiouſly away. 
T7 


<PPro 44a, 
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The purpoſe of the Poet is, as he 
tells us, to laugh at the little unguarded 
follies of the female ſex. It is therefore 
without juſtice that Dennis charges the 
Rape of the Lock with the want of a 
moral, and for that reaſon ſets it below 
the Lutrin, which expoſes the pride and 
diſcord of the clergy. Perhaps neither 
Pope nor Boileau has made the world 
much better than he found it; but if 
they had both ſucceeded, it were eaſy 
to tell who would have deſerved moſt 
| from publick gratitude, The freaks, 
and humours, and ſpleen, and vanity of 
women, as they embroil families in diſ- 
cord, and fill houſes with diſquiet, domore 
to obſtruct the happineſs of life in a year 
than the ambition of the clergy in 


many 
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many centuries. It has been well ob- 
ſerved, that the miſery of man proceeds 
not from any fingle cruſh of overwhelm- 
ing evil, but Om ſmall vexations conti- 
nually repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewiſe, 
that the machinery i is ſuperfluous ; that, 


by all the buſtle of preternatural opera- 


tion, the main event is neither haſtened 
nor retarded. To this charge an effica- 
cious anſwer is not eafily made. The 
Tylphs cannot be ſaid to help or to op- 
poſe, and it muſt be allowed to imply 
ſome want of art, that their power has 
not been ſufficiently intermingled with 


the action. Other parts may likewife | 


be charged with want of connection; the 
game at ombre might be ſpared, but if 
the 
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the Lady had loſt her hair while the was 
intent. upon her cards, it might have 
been inferred that thoſe who ate too 
fond of play will be in danger of neglect- 
ing more important intereſts, Thoſe 
perhaps are faultsz but what are ſuck: 
faults to ſo much excellence! 

The Epiſtle of Eliſe to Abelard is one 
of the moſt happy productions of hu- 
man wit: the ſubject is ſs judiciouſly 
choſen, that it would be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to: 
find another which ſo many circum- | 
| Rances concur. to recommend. We re- 
gularly intereſt ourſelves moſt in the for- 
tune of thoſe who moſt deſerve our no- 
tice. Abelard and Eloiſe were conſpi- 
cuous in their days for eminence of me- 

6 9 rit. 
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rit. The heart naturally loves truth. 
The adventures and misfortunes of this 
illuſtrious, pair are known from undiſ- 
puted hiſtory. Their fate does not 
leave the mind in hopeleſs dejection; 
for they both found quiet and conſola- 
tion in retirement and piety. So new 
and ſo affecting is their ſtory, that it 
ſuperſedes. invention, and imagination 
ranges at full liberty without ſtraggling 
into ſcenes of fable. | 

Ihe ſtory, thus ſxilfully ae has 
fi diligently improved. Pope has 
left nothing behind him, which ſeems 
more the effect of ſtudious perſeverance 
and laborious reviſal. Here is particu- 
larly obſervable the curio/a feliciias, a 
fruitful foil, and careful cultivation. 

. wy Here 
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Here i is no crudeneſs of ſenſe, nor aſpe- 
rity of language. 8 

The ſources from which ſenti- 
ments, which have ſo much vigour and 
efficacy, have been drawn, are ſhewn to 
be the myſtick writers by the learned 
author of the Eſay on the Life and 
Writings of Pope; a book which teaches 
how the brow of Critieiſm may be 
ſmoothed, and how ſhe may be enabled, 
with all her ſeverity, „to attract and to 
delight. | 2 

The train of my diſquiſition has now 
conducted me to that poetical wonder, 
the tranſlation of the 7liad; a perfors 
mance which no age or nation can pre- 
tend to equal. To the Greeks tranſla- 


tion was almoſt unknown; it was totally 


unknown 
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unknown to the inhabitants of Greace, 
They had no recourſe to the Barbarians 
for poetical beauties, but ſought for 
every thing in Homer, where, indeed, 
there is but little which they might not 
ſind. l 

The Italians have 1 very 5 
trandlators ; 5 but I can hear of no ver- 
ion, unleſs perhaps Anguillara's Ovid 
may be excepted, which is read with 
eagerneſs. The Iliad of Salvini every 
reader may diſcover to be punctilioully 
exact; but it ſeems to be the work. of 
a. linguiſt, ſkilfully pedantick, and his 
countrymen, the proper F udges of its 
power to pleaſe, reject it with diſguſt. 

1. heir predeceſſors the Romans have 
lefs ſome ſpecimens of tranſlation behind 

them, 
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them, and that employment muſt have 
had ſome credit in which Tully and 
Germanicus engaged; but unleſs we 
ſuppoſe, what is perhaps true, that the 
plays of Terence were verſions of Me- 
nander, nothing tranſlated ſeems ever to 
have riſen to high reputation. The 
French, in the meridian hour of their 
learning, were very laudably induſtrious, 
to enrich their own language with the 
learning of the ancients; but found 
themſelves reduced, by whatever neceſ⸗ 
fity, to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into proſe. Whoever could read 
an author, could tranſlate him, From 
ſuch rivals little can be fcared, | 

The chief help of Pope in this ar- 
duous undertaking was drawn from the 
Vverſions 


rl 
verſions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed 


much of his imagery from Homer, and 


part of the debt was now paid by his 
tranſlator. Pope ſearched the pages of 
Dryden for happy combinations of he- 
roic diction; but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. 
He cultivated our language with ſo 
much diligence and art, that he has left 
in his Homer a treaſure of poetical ele- 
gancies to poſterity. His verſion may 
be ſaid to have tuned the Engliſh 
tongue; for fince its appearance no 
writer, however deficient in other powers, 
has wanted melody. Such a ſeries of 
lines ſo (elaborately corrected, and fo 
ITweetly modulated, took poſſeſſion of 
the publick ear, the vulgar was ena- 


moured 


A S ans 
moured of the poem, and the | learned 
wondered at the tranſlation. = WINS: 

- Bur.jn the moſt general applauſe. di. 
e, voices will always be heard. 
It has been objected by ſome, who wiſh 
to be numbered among the ſons of 
learning, that Pope's. verſion of Homer 
is not Homerical ; that it exhibits no re- 
ſemblance of the original and charaQte- 
riſtick manner of the Father of Poetry, 
as it wants his awful ſimplicity, his art- 
leſs grandeur, his unaffected majeſty; . 
This cannot be totally denied; but it 
muſt be remembered that neceſſit Los quod 
coat defendi! that may belavwfully, done 
"hich cannot be forborn. Time and 
place will always enforce regard. 10 


eſtimating this tranflation, conſideration 
U muſt. 
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wült be- Had of thi rhe natüte of Our lan- 
guage, the form of ot metre, and, ir 
above all of the — Ton g 
thouſand years have made in the modes V 
: of life ind the habits of thought, Vir⸗ 
gil. wrote in a language of the fame 
general fabrick with. that of Horner, 
in verſes of the ſame meaſure, and in an 
age nearer to Homer" s time by eighteen f 
hundred: years; yet he found, even then, 
the ſtate of the world fo much altered, f 
and the demand for elegance ſo much i ” 
increaſed, that mere nature would be 


| endured no longer; and perhaps, i in the 


multitüde of borrowed paſſages, very 
Tow can be ſhewn which he has not 
<inbiffſhed. 


ON al 


There is a time when nations emerg- 
ing from barbarity, and falling into re- 
gular ſubordination, gain leiſure to grow 
wiſe, and feel the ſhame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unſatisfied cu- 
fiolity. To this hunger of the mind 
plain, ſenſe 18 grateful ; that which fills 
the void removes uneafineſs, and to be 
tree from pain for A while | 15 pleaſure; J 
but repletion generates faſtidiouſneſs; a 
ſaturated. intellect ſoon becomes luxu- 
rious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by arti- 
ficial diction. Thus it will be found, 
as learning advances, that in all nations 
the firſt writers are ſimple, and that 


every age improves in elegance. One 


refinement always makes way for ano- 
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ther, and what was expedient to Virgil 


was neceffary to Pope. 


* ſuppoſe many readers of the Engliſh 
Tliad, when they Have been touched with 
ſome unexpected beauty of the lighter 
kind, have tried to enjoy it in the ori- 
ginal, where, alas! it was not to be 
found. Homer doubtleſs owes to his 
tranſlator many Ovidian graces not exact- 
ly ſuitable to his character; but to have 
added can be no great crime, if nothing 


be taken away. Elegance | is ſurely to 


be defired, if it be not gained at the 
expence of dignity. A hero would wilt 
to be loved, as well! as to be reve: 
EVE | 1 7 

To a thouſand cavils ene anſwer is 
ſulficient ; the purpoſe of a writer is to 


be 


be read, and the criticiſm which would 
deſtroy the power of pleaſing muſt be 


blown aſide. | Pope wrote fer his own 


age and his own nation: he knew that 


it was neceſſary to colour the images 
and point the ſentiments of his author; 
he cherefore made him graceful, but loſt 
him ſome of his ſublimity. 

The copious notes with ak the 
verſion is accompanied, and by which 
it is recommended to many readers, 
though they were undoubtedly written 
to ſwell the volumes, ought not to paſs 
without praiſe : : commentaries which at- 


tract the reader by the pleaſure of 


peruſal have not often appeared; the 
notes of others are read to clear difficul- 


Ui 


3¹⁰ S OP DX. 
ties, thoſe of Pope to vary entertain- b 
ment. „ r 
It has however been objected, with | 

fufficient reaſon, that there is in the 
commentary too much of unſeaſonable | 
levity and affected gaiety; that too many 
appeals are made to the Ladies, and the 
eaſe which is ſo carefully preſerved i 15 
ſometimes the eaſe of a trifler. Every 
art has its terms, and every kind of in- 
ſtruction its proper ſtyle ; the gravity of 
common criticks may be tedious, but is 
leſs deſpicable than childiſh merriment. 
Of the Odyſſey nothing remains to be 
obſerved : the ſame general praiſe" may 
be given to both tranſlations; and a par- 
ticular examination of "eſther" would! re- 
quire a large volume. The notes: were 


+. 
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ludicrouſly pompous. 
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Written by. Broome, who, endeavoured 
nat unſucceſsfully to.imitate his maſter, 
Of the Dunciad the hint is confeſſed- 

ly. taken from Dryden' s Mac FHlec no; but 
the plan is ſo enlarged and diverfificd as 


juſtly to claim the praiſe of an original, 
and affords perhaps, the beſt, ſpecimen 
that has yet appeared of perſonal ſatire 


23 


That the deſign was moral, whatever 


: the author might tell either his readers 
or himſelf, I am not convinced. | The 


firſt motive was the defire of revengipg 
the contempt with which Theobald bad 


treated his Shakeſpeare, and regaining 


the honour which he had loſt, by. cruſh- 
ing his opponent. bo © heobald was, not 
of bulk enough to fill a poem, aud 


U 4 there- 
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therefore it was neceſſary to find other 
enemies with other names, at whoſe ex 

pence he might divert the publick. 
In this deſign there was petulance 
and malignity enough; but I cannot 
think it very criminal. An author places 
himſelf uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticiſm, and ſolicits fame at the hazard 
of diſgrace. Dulneſs or deformity are 
not culpable in themſelves, but may be 
very juſtly reproached when they pre- 
tend to the honour of wit or the in- 
fluence of beauty. If bad writers were 
to paſs without reprehenſion, what ſhould 
reſtrain them? impune diem confumpſerit 
ingen Wp; and upon bad writers 
only weill cenſure have much effect. 


b. Theifarirvitileh-biought Theobald and 


lob Moore 


Moore into eontemꝑt, dropped impotent 
from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam 
thrown at Neoptolemus. 


when it rectifies error and improves 
judgement; he that reſines the publick 
taſte is a publick benefactor. 
The beauties of this poem are well 


unnatural delight in ideas phyfically im- 
pure, ſuch as every other tongue utters. 
with unwillingneſs, and of which every 


But even this fault, offenſive as it is, 
may be forgiven for the excellence of 
- other paſſages ; ſuch as the formation and 
1% diſſolu- 


"> « 'O . P p 'E. | 
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All truth is e ys n 
eriticiſi may be conſidered as uſeful 


known; its chief fault is the groſſneſs 
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diſſolution of Moore, the aeceunt of the 
Traveller, the misfortune of the Floriſt, 
and the crouded thoughts and ſtately 
numbers Whieh 1 the 5 — 
an „ e - Rog 11173 

The alterations which have been made 
in the Dunciad, not always for the bet- 
ter, require that it ſhould be publiſhed, 
[as in this —— with all its varia- 


* 


tions. 

The Eſay on Man was a work of great 
labour and long conſideration, but cer- 
'tainly not the happieſt of Pope's per- 
formances. The ſubject is perhaps not 

very proper: for poetry, and the poet 
was not ſufficiently maſter of his ſubject; 

metaphyſical morality was a hew ſtudy, 
he Was proud of his acquiſitions, and, 
10 4 ſup- 


>*E 


ſuppoſing himſelf maſter of. great ſe- 
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4 


crets, was in haſte to a what he bi 20 


not learned. Thus he tells us, in the 
fiſt Epiſtle, that from the nature of the 


Supreme Being may be deduced an 


order of beings ſuch as mankind, be- 
cauſe Infinite Excellence can do only what 


is beſt. He finds out that all the queſ- 


tion is whether man be in a wrong place. 
Surely if, according to the poet's Leib- 
nitian reaſoning, we may infer that man 
ought to be, only becauſe he is, we may 
allow that his place 1s the right place, 


becauſe he has it. Supreme Wiſdom is 
not leſs infallible in diſpoſing than in 
creating. But what is meant by ſome- 
where and Pers and ng or it had 
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316 P O P E. 
been vain to aſk Pope, who probably 
had never aſked himſelf. | 

Having exalted himſelf into the chai 


of wiſdom, he tells us much that every 
man knows, and much that he does not 


know himſelf ; that we ſee. but little, 


and that the order of the univerſe i 15 be- 
vond our comprehenfion 5 an opinion 
not very uncommon ; and that there 1s 
a chain of ſubordinate beings from infi- 
nite to pothing, of which himſelf and his 


readers are equally ignorant, But he 


gives us one comfort, which, without 
his help, he ſuppoſes unattainable, the 
Poſition that though we are fools, yet God 
is Wiſe... 


This Eſſay affords an egregious in- 


ſtance of the predominance of genius, 
the 


1 


the dazzling ſplendour of imagery, 
and the ſeductive powers of eloquence. 

Never were penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of ſentiment fo Happily dif- 
guiſed. The reader feels his mind full, 

though he learns nothing ; and when he 
meets it in its new array, no longer 
knows the talk of his mother and his 
nurſe, "When theſe” wondet-working 
ſounds ſink into fenſe, and the doctrine 
of the Effay difrobed of its ornaments, 
is left to the powers of its naked ex- 
cellence; Whit fall we difeover? That 
we ate, iti compariſon with out Creator, 
very weak and ignorant; that we do not 
uphold the + cliath of exiſtence, and that 
we could ti Hot mak 8 one another Vith 


139 10 nn 


more fill than we alt Made. We may 


learn 
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learn yet more; that the arts of human. 
life were copied from the inſtinctive ppe- 
rations. of other animals.; that, if. the, 


4. 


world be made, for man, it may be ſaid, 
that man v was made for geeſe. To 
theſe profound. principles... of, natural 
knowledge are added ſome moral in- 
ſtructions equally new z that ſelf-intereſt, 
well Pit will produce . con- 
_ benefits; ; chat cyl 3s home, 
balanced. by. good ; that | human, advan- 

tages are unſtable and fallacious, of un- 
certain duration, and doubtful effects ; 
that our true. honour is not to have a 
great part, but to act it well; that virtue 
only is our own; and that happineſs is 
always in our power. 


Surely 


* 


Surehy a mancof nd very comprehen- 
five ſeurch may venture to ſay that he 
las heard all this before; but it was ne- 
ver Till: now recommended by ſuch a 
blaze of embelliſhment, or ſuch ſweet 
neſs of melody. The vigorous contracy 
tion of ſome thoughts, the luxuriant 
amplification of others, the incidental 
iuſtrations, and ſometimes the dignity; 
ſometimes the ſoftneſs of the verſes, 
enchain philoſophy, ſuſpend. criticiſm, 
and op ons Ry by merge 
pleaſure. 5 * 00 

This is true of many e yet 
if I had undertaken to exemplity Pope's 
felicity of compoſition before a rigid 
critick, I ſhould not ſele& the Eay on 


Man; for it contains more lines unfuc- 


ceſsfully 
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ceſsfully laboured, more harthneſs of 
diction, more thoughts imperfectly ex- 
preſſed, more deviey uithout elegance, 
and more heavineſs: without ſtrength; 
than ig ho found in all his a 
„ erorogry ol i oyhola + 
The a of Men * Wiimen: are 
the product of diligent ſpeculation upon 
human life; much labour has been be⸗ 
Nowed upon them, and Pope very ſel- 
dom laboured in vain. That his excel- 
lence may be properly eſtimated, I re- 
commend a compariſon of his harat ters 
of Women with Boileau's Sati re ; it will 
then be ſeen with how much more perfpi- 
cacity female nature is inveſtigated, and 
female excellence ſelected; and he ſure- 
1y is no mean writer to whom Boileau 
6 ſhall 
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ſhall be found inferior. The Charadterg 
of Men, however, are written with mort, 
if not with deeper, thbught, and exhi- 
bit many paſſages exquiſitely beautiful. 
The Cem and the Flower will not cafily 
be equalled. In the women's part are 
ſome defects; the character of Attoſſa is 
not ſo neatly finiſhed as that of Clodic; 
and ſome of the female characters may F 
be found perhaps more frequently among 
men; what is ſaid of Philomedèe was 
true of Prior. 

In the Epiſtles to Lord Bathurſt and 
Lord Burlington, Dr. Warburton has 
endeavoured to find a train of thought 
which was never in the writer's head, 
and, to ſupport his hypotheſis, has 
printed that firſt which was publiſhed 
- laſt. 
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laſt, In ong, the moſt valuable paſſage 
is perhaps the, Elogy on Gecd Senſe, and 
the other N End of the Duke . Ae 
ingham. A he 3 
The Epiſtle to x now e 
reril called the Prologue to the Satires, 
is a performanee conſiſting, as it ſeems, 
of many fragments wrought, into, one 
deſign, which by this union of ſcattered 
beauties contains more ſtriking, para- 
graphs than could probably have been 
brought together into an occaſional 
work. As there is ng ſtronger mo- 
tive to exertion, than ſelf-defence, no 
part has more elegance, ſpirit, or dig- 
nity, than, the poet's vindication of his 
own character. The meaneſt paſſage. is 
the ſatire upon Sparuss , 


O22] J4T IT; 
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Ot the two poems which derived 
their names from the year, and which 
are called the Epilogue 40, the Satires, it 
was very juſtly remarked by Savage, 
that the ſecond was in the whole more 
ſtrongly conceived, and more equally 
ſupported, but that it had no ſingle 
paſſages equal to the contention in the 
firſt for the dignity of Vice, and the cele- 
bration of the triumph of Corruption. 
The Imitations of Horace ſeem to. 
have been written as relaxations of his 
genius. This employment became his 
favourite by its facility; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was res 
quired but to accommodate as he could 
the ſentiments of an old author to re- 


cent facts or familiar images; but Hat 


15 
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lis eaſy is feldom excellent; ſuch imi- 
dations cannot give pleaſure to common 
readers; the man of  leatning may be 
ſometimes ſurpriſed and delighted by an 
unexpected parallel; but the com pari- 
ſon requires knowledge of the original, 
which will likewiſe often detect ſtrained 
applications. Between Roman images 
and Engliſh manners there will be an ir- 
reconcileable diflimilitude; and the work 
will be generally -uncouth and party- 
coloured ; neither original nor tranſla- 
ted, neither ancient nor modern. 2 


Pope had, in proportions very nicely 
adjuſted to each other, all the qualities 
that conſtitute genius. He had Iuven- 
tion, by which new trains. of events are 
formed, and new ſcenes of imagery dif- 


played, 
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played, as in the Rape of the Lack ; ; or 
extrinfick. and adventitious embelliſh- 
ments and illuſtrations are connected 
with a known ſubject, as in the E/ay, en 
Criticiſm. He had Imagination, which 
ſtrongly impreſſes on the writer's mind, 
and enables him to convey to the reader 
the various forms of nature, incidents 
of life, and energies of paſſion, as in his 
Eloifa,, Windfor Foreſt, and the Etbicł 
Epiſtles. He had Judgement, which ſe- 
lects from life or nature what the pre- 
ſent purpoſe requires, and by ſeparating 
the eſſence of things from its concomi- 
tants often makes. the repreſentation 
more powerful than the reality: and he 
had colours of language always before 
him, ready to decorate his matter with 

xX 3 every 
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every grace of elegant 'expreſf ob, as 
when” he 'accotririedarts His diction to 
the wonderful multiplicity of Homer: 
Jentiments and deſcriptions: e dein 
Poetical exprefhon includes Sund ag 
well as meaning; Muſick,” fays Dryden, 
is inarticulate poetry ; among the exeecl- 
lencies of Pope, therefore, muſt be men- 
tioned the melody of his metre · By 
peruſing the works of Dryden, he diſco- 
vered the moſt perfect fabrick of Eng- 
ih verſe, © and babituated himſelf to 
thar only which he found the beſt; 
conſequence of which reſtraint his poe- 
try has been cenfured as too uniformly 
mufical, and as glutting the ear with 
unvaried ſweetneſs. I ſuſpect this ob · 


} jcRion to be the cant of thoſe who 


Judge 
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judge by principles. rather than percep- 
tion; and who would even themſelves 
have leſs pleafure in his works,. if he 
had tried to relieve attention by ſtudied 
diſcords, or affected to break his lines 
and vary his pauſes. bt PE RFI 

But though he was thus careful of 
bis verification, he did not oppreſs his 
powers with ſuperſſuous rigour. He 
ſeems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the practice of writing might be 
refined till the difficulty ſhould oyer- 
balance the advantage. The confiruc- 
tion of his language is not always ſtrict- 
ly grammatical ; with thoſe rhymes 
which preſcription had conjoined be 
contented himſelf, without regard to 
Swift's remonſtrances, though there was 
X 4 - 
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no ſtriking conſonance; nor was. be very 
careful, to vary his terminations, or to. 
refuſe admiſſion at a; {mall diftance to. 
the ſame rhymes. by 

To Swift' s edict for the en of 
Sadie, and Triplets. he paid little 
regard; he admitted them, but, in the 
opinion, of Fenton, too rarely z che uſes; 
them more liberally, in his tranſlation. 
than his poems. 5 = 

He has a few double * OY Dy oh 
ways, I think, unſucceſsfully, except, 
once in the Rape of the Lock. | 

Expletives he very early ejected from 
his verſes; but he now and then admits. 
an epithet rather commodious than im- 
portant. Each of the fix; firſt lines of 
the Jiad might loſe two ſyllables with 


Very 
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very little: diminution of the meaning; 
and ſometimes, after all his art and la- 
bour, one verſe ſeems. ta, be made for 
the ſake of another. 1H 164A 
I have been told that the 3 by 
which he declared his own. ear to *. 
moſt gratified! was dhis : . ic 1 


Lo, where Mceotis. mine and a hid 
r 

1 he freezing Tanais e a wall 

olf ſnous. ** 


But the reaſon of this preference Tc can-- 
not diſcover... 50 

It is remarked by Watts, has ann 
is ſcarcely a happy combination of. 
words, or. a phraſe poetically elegant in 
the Engliſh language, which Pope has. 


not 
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not inſerted into his verſion of Homer. 
How he obtained poſſeſſion of ſo many 
beauties: of ſpeech, it were deſirable to 
know. That he gleaned from authors, 
ob ſcure as well as eminent, what he 
thought brilliant or uſeful, and pre- 
ſerved it all in a regular collection, is not 
unlikely. When, in his laſt years, Hall's 
Satires were ſhewn him, he wiſhed that 
he had ſeen them ſooner. _ 

New ſentiments and new images others 
may produce; but to attempt any fur- 
ther improvement of verſification will be 
dangerous. Art and diligence have now 
done their beſt, and what ſhall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and 


needleſs curioſity. 
Laff : 0.27 


After 
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After all this, it is ſurely faperfluans 
to anſwer l the queſtion that has once 
been aſked, Whether Pope was a poet? 
otherwiſe than by afking in return, If 
Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to 
be found? To circumſcribe poetry by 
a definition will only ſhew the narrowneſs 
of the definer, though a definition which 
ſhall exclude Pope will 08 eaſily be made. 
Let us look round upon the preſent 
time, and back upon the paſt; let us 
enquire to whom the voice of mankind 
has decreed the wreath of poetry; let 
their productions be examined, and their 
claims ſtated, and the pretenſions of 
Pope will be no more diſputed. Had 
he given the world only his verſion, the 
name of poet muſt have been allowed 


him 2 
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him: if the writer of the Hud were to 
claſs his ſucceſſors, he would affign a 
very high place to his tranſlator, without 
requiring any other evidence of Genius. 
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THE following Letter, of which the 
original is in the hands of Lord Hard- 


uicke, was communicated to me by the 


kindneſs of Mr. Jodrell. 


© TO Mr. Br1DGEs, at the Biſhop of | 
ING London”: s at Fulham. 


«SIR, * 


“The fav our * your Letter, 0 
your Remarks, can never be enough ac- 
knowledged; and the ſpeed, with which 
you diſcharged ſo troubleſome a taſk, 
doubles the obligation. 


** I muſt own you have pleaſed me 


"ety much by the commendations ſo ill 


8 


beſtowed 
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beſtowed upon me; but, I afſure you, 


much more by-the frankneſs of your 
cenſure, which I ought to take the more 
kindly of the two, as it is more 'adVan- 
tageous'to a ſcribler to be improved in 
his judgement than to be ſoothed in his 
vanity. The greater part of thoſe de- 
viations from the Greek, which-you have 
obſerved, 1 was led' into by. Chapman 
and Hobbes ; who are (it ſeems) as 
much celebrated for their knowledge of 
the original, as they are decryed for the 
badneſs of their tranſlations. Chapman 
pretends to have reſtored the genuine 
ſenſe of the author, from the miſtakes 
of all former explainers, in ſeveral hun- 
red places: and the Cambridge editors 
of —— Homer, in Greek and Latin, 


attr bv 
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attributed ſo much to Hobbes, that 
they confeſs they have corrected the old 
Latin interpretation very often by his 
verſion. For my part, I generally took 
the author's meaning to be as you hape 
explained it; yet their authority, joined 
to the knowledge of my own imperfect- 


neſs in the language, over - ruled me. 
However, Sir, you may be confident I 
think you in the right, becauſe you hap- 
pen to be of my opinion: (for men (let 
them ſay what they wul) never approyve 


any other's ſenſe, but as it ſquares with 
their own). But you have made me 
much more proud of, and poſitive in 
my judgement, fince it is ſtrengthened 
by yours. I think your criticiſms, 
which regard the expreſſion, very, juſt, 


and 
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and ſhall make my profit of them te 
give you fome proof that Jam in (car- 
neſt, I will alter three verſes on your 
bare objection, though I have Mr. Dry- 
den's example for each of them. And 
this, I hope, you will account no ſmall 
piece of sbedience, from one, ho 
values the authority of ene true poet 
above that of twenty critics or com- 
mentators. But though I ſpeak thus of 
commentators, IT will continue to read 
carefully all Ican procure, to make up, 
that way, for my own want of critical 
underſtand ing in the original beauties of 
Homer. Though the greateſt of them 
are certainly thoſe of the Invention and 
Deſign, which are not at all confined to 
the language: for the diſtinguiſhing ex- 


cellencies 
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cellencies of Homer are (by the conſent 
of the beſt critics of all nations), firſt in 
the manners, (which include all the 
ſpeeches, , as being no other than the 
repreſentations of each perſon's man- 
ners by his words:) and then in that 
rapture and fire, which carries vou away 
with him, with that wonderful force, 
that. no man who has a. true poetical 
ſpirit is maſter of himſelf, while he 
reads him. Homer makes vou inte- 
reſied and concerned before vou are 
aware, all at once; whereas Virgil does 
it. by ſoft degrees. This, 1 beliexe, is 
what a tranflator of Homer 01 aght prin- 
cipally to imitate; and it is very hard 
for any tranſlator to come up to it, be- 
cauſe che chief reaſon Why all tranſla- 
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* 


ons fall ſhort of their originals 3 is, that 


| the very conſtraint they are obliged to, 
renders them heavy and diſpirired. 


FIRE The great beatity of Homer's lan- 


guage, as I take it, conſiſts i in chat noble 


 fimplicity, which runs through all his 


works; (and yet his diction, contrary 


to what one would imagine conſiſtent 


with ſimplicity, is at the ſame time very 


| copious.) I don't ow how I have 


run into this pedantry i in a Letter, but 


I find I have faid too much, as well a 


ſpoken too inconfidetately; what farther 


thoughts 1 have upon this ſubject; [ 


mall de glad to communicate to you 


(tor my on improvement) when we 


eet; which is a happineſs I very ear- 


iy defre, as I do likewiſe ſome op- 


portunity 


portunity of proving how much I think 
myſelf obliged to your friendſhip, and 
-how truly I am, 
5 . | 
Your moſt faithful, 
Humble ſervant, | | 
A. PoPes 
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THE Criticiſm upon Pope's Epi- 
taphs, Which Was printed 1 in The Viſitor, 
is placed here, being too minute and 
particular to be inſerted in the Life. 


— 


EVERY Art is beſt taught by,exam- 
ple. Nothing contributes more to the 
cultivation of. propriety than remarks on 
the works of thoſe who have moſt ex- 
celled. I ſhall therefore endeavour, at 
this vit, to entertain the young ſtudents 
in poetry, with an examination of Pope's 
Epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is uſeleſs; every 
one knows that it is an infcription on a 
tomb. An enitaph, therefore, oY 


no particular character of Writing, but 
1 by | may 


x > = 1 ww! A TT me 
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may be compoſed in verſe or proſe. It 
is indeed commonly panegyrical; be- 
cauſe we are ſeldom diſtinguiſhed with a 
ſtone but by our friends; but it has no 
rule to reſtrain or modify it, except this, 
that it ought not to be longer than com- 
mon beholders may be expected t to have 
leiſure and patience to peruſe. 
. 
On TH ARLES Earl 'of DorsET, in the 
Church of Wythybam in Suſſex. © 

Dortet. the grace of courts, the Muſe' 5 pride, 
Patron öf arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
it The ſcourge of pride, tho? fanctify'd or great, 
s Of fops in learning, and gf knaves in Rate ; 
8 Yet ſoft in nature, tho? ſevere his lay, 

Lis anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. 


3 

5 - 

0 

j 

* 

11 
1 

; 

. 


y Bleſt ſatyriſt! who tonch'd the mean ſo true, 


— 


4 As ihow'd, Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Bleſt courtier 1. who could king and e 


[ 

1 
8s f 
4 | pleaſe, 4: | 
2 Yet ſacred kept his friendſhip, and his cafe, 1 
* | 


%* 1 Bleſt 
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Bleſt peer! his great forefathers every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race; 
Where other, Buckhurſts, other Dorſets ſhine, . 
And patriots ſtill, or poets, deck the line. 


The firſt diſtich of this epitaph con- 
tains a kind of information which few 
would want, that the man, for whom the 
tomb was erected, died. There are in- 
deed ſome qualities worthy of praiſe 
aſcribed to the dead, but none that were 
likely to exempt him from the lot of 
man, or incline us much to wonder 
that he ſhould die. What is meant by 
Judge of nature, is not eaſy to ſay. Na- 
ture is not the object of human judge- 
ment; for it is vain to judge where we 
cannot alter. If by nature is meant, 
what is commonly called nature by the 
criticks, a juſt repreſentation of things 
really exiſting, and actions really per- 
formed, nature cannot be Proper ly op- 

| poted 
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poſed to art; nature being, in this ſenſe, 
only the beſt effect of art. 

The ſcourge of pride 
Of this couplet, the ſecond line is 
not, what is intended, an illuſtration of 


the former. Pride, in the Great, is in- 


deed well enough connected with knaves 
in ſtate, though knaves is a word rather 
too ludicrous and light; but the men- 
tion of ſan#ified pride will not lead the 
thoughts to eps in learning, but rather 
to ſome ſpecies of tyranny or oppreſſion, 
ſomething more gloomy and more for- 
midable than foppery. 5 
Ze. foft his natur“ 
This 4 is a high compliment, ou was 
not firſt beſtowed on Dorſet by Pope. 
The next verſe is extremely beautiful. 
Bliſt ſutyriſi.— 
In this diſtich is another line of 10000 
Pope was not the author. I do not 
: „ mean 


mean to blame theſe imitations with 
much harſhneſs; in long performances 
they are ſcarcely to be avoided, and in 
thorter they may be indulged, becauſe 


the train of the compoſition may natu- 


rally involve them, or the ſcantineſs of 

the ſubject allow little choice. How- 

ever, what is borrowed is not to be en- 

joyed as our own, and it is” the buſineſs 

of critical juſtice to give every bird of 

the Muſes his proper feather. 
Bleſt courtier /— 

Whether a courtier can be properly 
commended for keeping his eaſe ſacred, 
-may perhaps be diſputable. To pleaſe 
king and country, without ſacrificing 

friendſhip to any change of times, was 
a very uncommon inftance of prudence 
or felicity, and deſerved to be kept ſe- 
parate from ſo poor a commendation as 
care of his eaſe. I wiſh our poets would 
_ 2 attend 
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attend a little more accurately to the 
uſe of the word ſacred, which ſurely 
ſhould never be applied in a ſerious 
compoſition, but where ſome reference 
may be made to a higher Being, or 
where ſome duty is exacted or implied. 
A man may keep his friendſhip ſacred, 
becauſe promiſes of friendſhip are very 
awful ties; but methinks he cannot, but 


in a burleſque ſenſe, be laid to keep his 
eale ſacred. 


Bleſt peer! — 
The bleſſing aſcribed to the peer has 
no connection with his peerage : they 
might happen to any other man, whoſe 
anceſtors were remembered, or whoſe 
poſterity were likely to be regarded. 
I know not whether this epitaph be 


worthy either of the writer, or of the 
man entombed. 


II. 


Hi 


* 
— 


05 Sir WES TRauMBUL,. one Lig the 
principal. Secretaries of State to King 


Wiiliam III. 2a, having reſigned 


Bis Place, died in his retirement at Fat. ; 


 bamfled i in Berkſbire, 171 6. 


A pleaſing form, a firm, yet cautious mind, 
Sincere, tho? prudent; conſtant, yet refign'd ;. 
Honour unchang'd, a principle profet, 5 
Fix'd to one fide, but moderate to the raſt: 
An honeſt courtier, yet a patriot too, , 

Juſt to his prince, and to his country true; 

FilPd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 

A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 

A generous faith, from ſuperſtition free; 

A love ta peace, and haie of tyranny; 

Such this man was; Who now, from earth 
remov'd, 


At length 9 that liberty Ty lov? i: 


In this epitaph, as in many others, 
there appears, at the firſt view, a fault 


wh ich 


„FFV 
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Kkich I think ſcarcely any beauty can 
compenſate. The name is omitted. The 
end of an epitaph is to convey ſome ac- 
count of the dead; and to what purpoſe 
is any thing told of him whoſe name is 
concealed? An epitaph, and a hiſtory, 
of a nameleſs hero, are equally abſurd, 
ſinee the virtues and qualities ſo. re- 
counted in either, are ſcattered at the 
mercy. of fortune to be appropriated by 
gueſs. The name, it is true, may be 
read upon the ſtone; but what obligation 
has it to the poet, whoſe verſes wander 
cver the carth, and leave their ſubject: 
behind them, and who is forced, like an. 
unſkilful painter, to make his purpoſe 
known by adventitious help? 

This epitaph is wholly without eleva- 
vation, and contains nothing ſtriking or 
particular; but the poet is not to, be. 
blamed for the defects of his ſubject. 

N He 
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He ſaid perhaps the beſt that could be 
ſaid. There are, however, ſome defects 
which were not made neceſſary by the 
character in which he was employed. 
There is no oppoſition between an hone/? 
courtier and a patrict; for an honeſt cour- 
tier cannot but be a patriot. 

It was unſuitable to the nicety re- 
quired in ſhort compoſitions, to cloſe his 
verſe with the word 700; every rhyme 
ſhould be a word of emphaſis, nor can 
this rule be ſafely neglected, except 
where the length of the poem makes 
ſlight inaccuracies excuſable, or allows 
room for beauties ſufficient to over- 
power the effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the ſeventh line 
the word filled is weak and proſaic, 
having no particular adaptation to any 
of the words that follow it. 


The 


The thought in the laſt line is imper- 


tinent, having no connection with the 
foregoing character, nor with the condi- 
tion of the man deſcribed.” Had the 
epitaph been written on the poor con- 
ſpirator * who died lately in priſon, after 
a conimement of more than forty years, 
without any crime proved againſt; him, 
the ſentiment had been juſt and pathe- 
tical; but why ſhould Trumbul be con- 
zratulated upon his I who, had 
never ee wee 7 5 


= 


. 2 1 | 

On the Than. Simon e and „Jon 
of the Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at 
the Church of Slum e in: Os 


Ki afpire, 1720. 


10 this ſad ſirine, w hoe er thou art, draw near, 
Here lies the friend moſt lov'd, the fon moſt dear: 


a AF * Rernardl, 


Who 


Whone'er knew joy, but friendſhip. mi ght divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 
low wvain is reaſon, eloguence how weak! 
If Pope muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend infcribe thy Hoes 


And with a father” 8 ſorrous mix his own! 


This opiraplri is principally able 
for the artful introduction of the name, 
which is inſerted with a peculiar feli- 
city, to which chance muſt concur with 
genius, which no man can hope to at- 

tain twice, and which cannot be copied 
but with ſervile imitation. 

I cannot but wiſh that, of this in- 
ſcription, the two laſt lines had been 
omitted, as they take away from the 
energy what they do not _od. to the 

Sees | 
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'REGI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECRETTS 
5 * © ET CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBVS, | © 
'PRINCIPIS PARITER Ac POPULL -AMOR- EP 
| DELICIAES | | 
VIXIT TITVLIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR, 
ANN OS HEV PAY cos, xxxv. 
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| 'Stateſman, yet friend to truth! of ſoul ſincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear! 

2 Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 

a Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend ; 3 

C Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, * 

5 Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the laſs he 


lov'd. 


The lines on Craggs were not origi- 
nally intended for an epitaph; and there- 

C fore ſome faults are to be imputed to 
: the 
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the violence with which they are torn 
from the poem that firſt contained them, 


We may, however, obſerve ſome de- 


fects, There is a redundancy of words 
in the firſt couplet: it is ſuperfluous to 
tell of him, who was ſincere, true, and 
faithful, that he was in honour clear. 

There ſeems to be an oppoſition in- 


tended in the fourth line, which is not 


very obvious: where is the wonder, that 
he who gained no tle, 4 ſhould 400 19 
2 . 


8 


It may be Fe here to. remark-the | 
ſors of joining, in the ſame inſcrip- 


tion, Latin and Engliſh; or verſe and 
proſe. If either language be preferable 


to the other, let that: only be uſed; for 
no reaſon can be given why part of the 


information ſhould be given in one 


tongue, and part in another, on a tomb, 
more than 1 in any other Place, on any 


other 


| 
1 
( 
; 
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other occaſion ;| and to tell all that can 
be conveniently told in verſe, and then 
to call in the help of ' proſe, has always 
the appearance of a very artleſs expe- 
dient, or of an attempt unaccompliſhed; 
Such an epitaph reſembles the conver- 
ſation of 'a foreigner, who tells part of 
his meaning by mn. and OT os 
by e e 
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Intended 4 for 2 Mr. Rowt. "0 We eue. 
1 Abbey. © 


| Thy reliques, Rowe, to- this fair urn we cruſt, 


And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt : | 


Beneath a rude and nameleſs ftone he lies, 
To which thy tombsall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs . 
Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt! 

One grateful woman to thy fame pp wire 
What a whole thankleſs land to his denies. 


* Of 


Of cbis inſcription the chief fault is, 
that it belongs leſs to Rowe, for whom 
it Was written, than to Dryden, who was 
buried near him; and indeed gives very 

little information concerning either. 
To wiſh, Peace ta thy ſhade, is too 
mythological to be admitted into a chriſ- 
tian temple: the ancient worſhip. has in- 
fected almoſt all our other compoſitions, 
and might therefore be contented to 
ſpare our epitaphs. - Let fiction, at leaſt, 
ceaſe: with life, and let us be ſerious 
over the grave. 
| a 98 1414 4 8 
On Mrs. CorBET, «who died of a Cancer 
** in ber * . 


Here reds a woman, 05 without pretence, 
Bleſt with plain reaſon, and with ſober ſenſe : 
No conqueſts ſhe, but o'er herſelf deſir'd; 
No arts eſſay'd, but not to be admir'd. 

Paſſion 
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Faſſion and pride yere to her ſoul unknown, 
Convinc'd that Virtue only i is our own. th 
$0 unaffedted, fo compos'd a wind, 
'So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 


Heaven, as its pureſt gold, by 1 tortures try ad, ; 
"TW OPT ane but the Watt We. 
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Tr 441. have 4 ond this as the 
moſt valuableyof all Pope's: epitaphs; 
the ſubject of it is a character not dif- 
eriminated by any ſhining or eminent 
peculiarities; yet that which really 
makes, though not the ſplendor; the fe- 
lieity of life, and that which every wiſe 
man will chooſe for his final and laſting 
cim panion in the languor of age, in the 
quiet of privacy, when he departs weary 
and diſguſted from the oſtentatious, the 
volatile, and the vain. Of ſuch a cha- 
racter, which the dull overlook, and the 
gay deſpiſe, it was fit that the value 
ſhould be made known, and the dignity 


2 2 eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed. Domeſtic virtue, as it is 
exerted without great occaſions, or con- 
ſpicuous conſequences, in an even un- 
noted tenor, required the genius of Pope 
to diſplay it in ſuch a manner as might 
attract regard, and enforce reverence. 


Who can forbear to lament that this 
amiable woman has no name in the 


verſes? „ vio. 5c 
If the particular lines of this inferips 


tion be examined, it will appear leſs 


faulty than the reſt. There is ſcarce 


one line taken from common places, 


unleſs it be that in which only Virtue is 


ſaid to be cur own. I once heard a Lady 
of great beauty and elegance object to 


the fourth line, that it contained an un- 


natural and incredible panegyrick. Of 
this let the Ladies judge. | 


. 
On the Monument of the Hon, Ronkkr 
'Dicsr, and of his Siſter Ma RY, erefted 


by their Father the Lord Dior, i in the 
Church of Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, 


1727. 


Go! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modeſt wiſdom, and pacifick truth: | 
Compos'd in ſufferings, and in joy ſedate, | 
Good without noiſe, without pretenſion greats 
Juſt of thy word, in every thought fincere, 
Who knew no wiſh but what the world might 

hear: N 

Of ſofteſt manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live ! for Heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy moral to divine, 

And thou, bleſt maid ! attendant on his doom, 
penſive haſt follow'd to the ſilent tomb, 
Steer'd the ſame courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! Bo 

© 9 Go, 


— * 2 
Ce — — — K — 1 Wane re — nut Acnern gn wn i 
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TD Go, then, where only bliſs fincere 1 is known! 


Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 


Jet take theſe tears, Mortality s relief, 18 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief: 
Theſe little rites, a ſtone, a verſe receive, 
Tis all a father, all a Erkenne can give! | 


This 3 n of the brother 
only a general indiſcriminate character, 
and of the ſiſter tells nothing but that 
the died. The difficulty i in writing epi- 
taphs is to give a particular and appro- 
priate praiſe. This, however, is not al- 
ways to be performed, whatever be the 
diligence or ability of the writer; for 
the greater part of mankind have no cha- 
racter at all, have little that diſtinguiſhes 
them from others equally good or bad, 
and therefore nothing can be ſaid of 
them which may not be applied with 
equal propricty to a thouſand more. It 
3s indeed no great panegytick, that there 


18 


FF 
is -incloſed in this tomb one Wld was 
both in one year, and died in another; 
yet many uſeful and amiable lives have 
been ſpent which yet leave little mate- 
rials for any other memorial. Theſe are 
however not the proper ſubjects of poe- 
try; and whenever friendſhip, or any 
other motive, obliges a poet to write on 
ſuch ſubjects, he muſt be forgiven if he 
ſometimes wanders in generalities, and 
utters the ſame Praiſes over different 
tombs. 

The ſcantineſs of — Palle bah 
ſcarcely be made more apparent, than 
by remarking how often Pope has, in 
the few epitaphs which he compoſed, 
found it neceflary to borrow, from bim- 
ſelf, The fourteen epitaphs, which he 
has written, compriſe about an hundred 
and forty lines, in which there are more 
repetitions than will cafily be found i in 
2 4 all 
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all the reſt of his works. In the eight 
lines which make the character of Dig- 
by, there 1s ſcarce any thought, or word, 
hich may not be found in the other 
epitaphs. . 

The ninth line, which is I. the 
ſtrongeſt and maſt elegant, is borrowed. 
The concluſion is the ſame with that on 


Harcourt, but is here more elegant and 
better connected. 


1 


VIII. 


On Sir GopraEYW KX ELLE R. In Weſt- 
 minſler-Abbey, 1723. 


Kneller, by heaven, and not a maſter taught, 
Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe 270 
| thought ; FR 

Now for two ages, having ſnatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous, of whate'er was great, 
Lies crown'd with Princes honours, Poets lays, 


Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praiſe. 
| Living, 
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Living, great Nature fear d he might outvie ; 
Her works ; and, dying, fears herſelf may die, 


Of this epitaph the firſt couplet 1s 
good, the ſecond not bad, the third is 
deformed with a broken metaphor, the 
word crowned not being applicable to 
the honours or the lays, and the fourth 


is not only borrowed, but of very harſh ' 
conſtruction. 


IX. 


On General Hengy WIrnERRS. In We eft- 
munſter-Abbey, 1729. 


Here, Withers, reſt! thou braveſt, ü 
mind, 

Thy country's friend, but more of Frans kind, 
O! born te arms! O! worth in youth approv'd! 
O! ſoft humanity in age beloy'd !. 
For thee the hardy. veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the ſigh fincere. 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love ! 

Amidſt 
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Amidit cortuption, Tuxury, and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 


Nor let us ſay (thoſe Engliſh glories gone) 
The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtone. 


The epitaph on Withers affords ano- 
ther inſtance of common places, though 
ſomewhat diverfified, by mingled qua- 
lities, and the peculiarity. of a profeſ- 
ſion. 

The ſecond couplet is abrupt, gene- 
ral, and unpleaſing; exclamation ſeldom 
ſucceeds in our language; and, I think, 
it may be obſerved that the particle O! 
uſed at the beginning of a ſentence, al- 
ways offends. 
The third couplet is more happy; 
the value expreſſed for him, by different 
ſorts of men, raiſes him to eſteem; there 
is yet ſomething of the common cant of 
ſuperficial ſatiriſts, who ſuppoſe that the 


inſincerity of a courtier deſtroys all his 
| ſeaſa- 
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ſenſations; and that he is equally a diſ- 
ſembler to the living and the dead. 
At the third couplet I ſhould with the 
epitaph to cloſe, but that I ſhould be 
unwilling to loſe the two next lines, 
which yet are dearly bought if they can- 


not be retained without the four that 
follow them. 


X. 


On Mr. ELIIAR Fx rox. At Eafthamſted 
in Berkſhire, 1730. 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles 
can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man: 

A poet, bleſt beyond the poet's fate, | 
Whom Heaven hep ſacred from the Proud and: 
Great : | 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 


a” 


From 
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From Nature's temperate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 

Thank'd heaven that he had liv'd, and * he 
ady'd. 

The firſt couplet of this epitaph is 
borrowed. The four next lines contain 
a ſpecies of praiſe peculiar, original, and 
juſt, Here, therefore, the inſcription 
ſhould have ended, the latter part con- 
taining nothing but what is common to 
every man who is wiſe and good. The 
character of Fenton was ſo amiable, that 
I cannot forbear to with. for ſome poet 
or biographer to diſplay i it more fully 
for the advantage of  poſterity,, If he 
did not ſtand-in the. firſt rank of genius, 


he may claim a place in the ſecond ; 
and, whatever criticiſm may object to 
his writings,, cenſure could find very lit- 
tle to blame in his life. | 


11 1 
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on Mr. Gar. I 2 
| RT, 1732. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 


In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 


With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age: 
Above temptation, in a low eſtate, 


4 i 


And uncorrupted, even among the Great: 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings' thy duſt ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penfive-boſoms—Here hes Gay. 


As Gay was the favourite of our au- 
thor, this epitaph was probably writ- 
ten with an uncommon degree of at- 
tention; yet it is not more happily exe- 
cuted than the reſt, for it does not al- 

6 | 1 ways 


E 
ways happen that the ſucceſs of a poet 


is proportionate to his labour. The 
ſame obſervation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, which are often 
influenced by cauſes wholly out of the 
performer's power, by hints of which 
he perceives not the origin, by ſudden 
elevations of mind which he cannot 
produce in himſelf, and which ſome- 
times riſe when he expects them leaſt. 

The two parts of the firſt line are 
only echoes. of each other, gentle man- 
ners and mild. affefions, if they mean any 
thing, muſt mean the ſame. 

That Gay was a nan in wit is a very 
frigid commendation; to have the wit 
of a man is not much for a poet. The 
wit of man, and the /+ implicity of a child, 
make a poor and vulgar contraſt, and 
raiſe no ideas of excellence, either intel- 
lectual or moral. FI. 

4 In 


HAD an 
Ia the next couplet rage is lefs pro- 
perly introduced after the mention of 
mildneſs and gentleneſs, which are made 
the conſtituents of his character ; for a 
man ſo mild and gentle to temper his rags 
was not difficult. © 8. 
The next line 1s unharmonious in its 
ſound, and mean in its conception; the 
oppoſition is obvious, and the word 14% 
uſed abſolutely, and without any modi- 
fication, is groſs and im proper. 
To be above temptation. in poverty, 
and free from corruption among the Great, 
is indeed ſuch a peculiarity as deſerved 
notice. But to be a ſafe companion is 
praiſe merely negative, ariſing not from 
the poſſeſſion of virtue, but the abſence 
of vice, and that one of the moſt 
odious. 
As little can be added to his character, 
by aſſerting that he was lamented in bis 
end. 
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end. Every man that dies is, at leaſt 
by the writer of his epitaph, ſuppoſed 
to be lamented, and therefore this ge- 
neral lamentation does no honour to 
Gay. my 

The eight firſt lines have no gram- 
mar; the adjectives are without any 
ſubſtantive, and the hes. without a 
ec. ſs 

The thought in the laſt line, that 
Gay is buried in the boſoms of the 
worthy and the good, who are diſtin- 
guiſhed only to lengthen the line, is ſo 
dark that few underſtand it; and fo 
harſh, when it is ne that ſtill 
fewer 
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Cn 8 * XH... P09 un bac 
Intended A Sir Isaac N EWTON. 
In Weſtmin 1ſrer- Abbey. 


IS AAC NAS NEw row! s: 
et ATION. Quem Immortalem 
Teſtantur, Tempus, Natura, C elums: 


Mortalem 
Hoc marmor fatetur. 


Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night, 
Gov. faid, Le: Newton be ! And all was light. 


Of this epitaph, ſhort as it is, the 

0 faults ſeem not to be very few. Why 

part ſhould be Latin and part Engliſh, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover. In the Latin, | 
the oppoſition of Immortalis and Mortalis, 
is a mere found, or a mere quibble; he | 
is not immortal in any ſenſe contrary to 
that! in which he is mor tal. 


. 


3 
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In the verſes the thought is obvious, 
and the words night and e are too 


— 


nearly allied. „ ban 
XII. 
On Epmund Duke of Buck ix HAM, 
zoho died in the 19th Year ef his Age, 


19335. 

If modeſt youth, with cool WIL crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Could fave a parent's juſteſt pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a fink ing ſtate; 

This weeping marble had not aſk'd thy tear, 
Or ſadly told, how many hopes lie here! 
The living virtue now had ſhone approv'd, 
The ſenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet ſofter honours, and leſs noiſy fame, 
Attend the ſhade of gentle Buckingham: 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart.; 

And chiefs or ſages long to Britain given, 
Pays the laſt tribute of a ſaint to heaven. 


This 
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This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers 
to the reſt, but I know not for what 
reaſon. To crown with reflection is 
furely a mode of ſpeech approaching 
to honſenſe, Opening virtues blooming 
round, 1s ſomething like tautology ; the 
fix following lines are poor and proſaick. 
Art 18 in another couplet uſed for arts, 
that a rhyme may be had to heart. The 
fix laſt lines are the beſt, but not ex- 
cellent. 

The reſt of his ſepulchral perfor- 
mances hardly deſerve the notice of cri- 
ticiſm. The contemptible Dialogue be- 
tween HE and Snx ſhould have been 
ſuppreſſed for the author's ſake. 

In his laſt epitaph on himſelf, in 
which he zttempts to be jocular upon 
one of the few things that make wiſe 
men ſerious, he confounds the living 
man with the dead: 


A 2 2 Under 
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Under this ſtone; or under this ye 
n nen this rurf, e 1914 41 On 


When a whom is once n — 
queſtion, under what he is buried, is 
eaſily decided. He forgot that though 
he wrote the epitaph in a ſtate of un- 
certainty, yet it could not be laid over 
him till his grave was made. Such is 
the folly of wit when it is ll em- 
ployed. : 

The world has but little new; even 
this ſeems to have been borrowed from 
the following tuneleſs lines: 


| 8 Areoſti humantur olfa 
Sub hoc Marmore, vel ſub hac humo, deu 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus hæres 
Sive hzrede benignior comes, ſeu 
Opportunius incidens Viator; 
Nam ſcire haud potuit futura, ſed nec 
Tanti erat vacuum ſibi cadaver | 


Ut ufnam cuperet parare vivens, 
Vivens iſta tamen fibi paravit. 
Quæ inſcribi voluit ſuo ſepulchro - 
Olim ſiquod haberet is ſepulchrum. 


Surely even the writer of theſe lines 
did not venture to expect that he ſhould 
have ever had ſuch an illuſtrious imi- 
tator. * 


